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NEUTRALITY. 

Tur position of a neutral during 
such a war as that now in progress on 
the Continent seems to be only in 
degree less arduous than that of a 
belligerent. Indeed, in some respects 
it is more arduous. The belligerent, 
within certain limits, tolerably well 
defined, is free to do whatever he 
pleases in his efforts to crush his ad- 
yersary; While it appears to be ex- 
pected of a neutral that he should 
please both parties to the quarrel, at 
whatever cost or inconvenience to him- 
self. Of course, as no neutral can do 
this, let him strive how he may, the re- 
sult is that he generally succeeds in 
pleasing neither. And that is exactly 
the position of Great Britain in re 
France and Germany; and so we are 
pretty roundly abused by both. 

Frenchmen complain that the 
people and press of this country show 
more sympathy with their opponents 


than with them; that credit for ; 


honesty of intention and purity of 
motive is conceded to Germany, 
while it is denied to France; that 
German reports of battles and their 
results are at once believed, while 
French statements are looked upon 
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On all points, except the last, it may 
be admitted that the complaints are 
well founded ; but it must, at the same 
time, be held that English opinions are 
not without warrant. To begin with: 
the people of this country, with 
scarcely an exception, are convinced 
(and with excellent reason) that the 
French were in the wrong, and the 
Germans in the right, in the commence- 
ment of the quarrel—that the French 
provoked the contest unnecessarily 
and without sufficient cause; whereas 
the Germans merely accepted the 
challenge offered to them. Fl urther- 
more, most of us believe (also with 
excellent reason) that France contem- 
plated the invasion, humiliation, and 
dismemberment of Germany, and pro- 
bably of other States as well ; whereas 
Germany, at the outset of the contest, 
whatever may be her views at its close, 
merely sought to defend herself, to 
repel invasion, and to vindicate her 
right to settle her own affairs and to 
work out her own destiny without 
being subject to the meddling and in- 
terference of others. In short, that 
France was actuated—the whole of 
France, and not merely her rulers— 
by lustful ambition, unholy greed, and 
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mans, on the other hand, so far as the world yet knows, 
had not sought to injure France, and had confined their 
action within the boundary of Fatherland and to the per- 
fecting of arrangements that solely concerned themselves. 
‘The Spanish-Hohenzollern affair is put entirely on one side 
in considering the causes of quarrel ; for it soon became pal- 
puble that tiat paltry business never had any real influence 
in the matter at all. France, then, was in the wrong, and 
Germany in the right ; and Englishmen, in sympathising with 
the Germans in preference to the French, have simply followed 
their natural love of fair play, judging of men and their 
motives by the best lights they possess. So much for the 
question of sympathy ; on that of credence, the source of 
our leanings is equally plain. Ever since the war began we 
have found German statements to be, as a rule, justified by 
time and borne out by results and facts; while as much 
cannot be said for those emanating from French sources, 
When the German leaders claimed a victory, it has almost 
invariably turned out that they had gained one ; whereas 
the rulers of France has once and again made preten- 
sions to victory when their armies were decidedly beaten. 
And the cause of this disparity of conduct is obvious: in the 
necessity French oflicials fancied they lay under of mystify- 
ing their own people, they perforce sought to mystify the rest 
of the world as well; and the rest of the world, und England 
in particular, having better means of judging, declined to 
be inystified, and naturally came to discredit men who 
habitually put forth statements designedly framed to 
have that effect. The Germans, on the contrary, having no 
occasion to mystify anyone, confined their reports to telling 
the truth as far as they knew it; and have so come to be 
believed. That disposes of another ground of French 
complaint. As to the next point, English admiration 
of German military skill is the result of the display of 
that skill, as proved by the best of all tests — the 
continued success of the plans of the German generals: 
while our disrespect for the talent of the French com- 
manders is the natural effect of the continued non- 
success of theirs, in spite of the fact that, France having 
begun the strife and made the first movements, her Generals 
had the placing of so many of the conditions which should 
command victory. ‘The Emperor and his licutenants have 
not managed their business well; failure has been the 
result; and adverse criticism the consequence. It does not 
necessarily follow that skill will always command success ; 
there may be, and there have been, circumstances where no 
degree of ability, of forethought, and of precaution will 
secure that result; but, where all are equal, or might and 
ought to have been so, as was presumably the case at the 
commencement of this war, superior skill is certain to turn 
the scale. And the possession of that one point of superiority 
by the Germans has hitherto turned the scale in their favour ; 
and English opinion on the matter does no more than 
acknowledge the existence of the fact, and of its cause. The 
last complaint made against us by France we declare to 
be entirely without foundation. ‘The valour of the French 
troops no one among us has called in question ; we have all 
of us frankly acknowledged and freely applauded the 
gallantry displayed by the soldiers of France in every 
encounter in which they have been engaged ; and so, indeed, 
have their adversaries, Many among them were too boastful 
at the beginning, and some among them are too boastful 
still, and have been, and are, condemned therefor ; but no one 
has ever doubted their courage or denied their heroism. 

Onno ground, then, as it seems to us, have the French good 
cause of complaint as to either the sayings or the doings of 
Englishmen since this unhappy war began ; and we trust they 
will have no good reason to complain while it continues, 
although we do not expect that they will see matters alto- 
gether with our eyes, or that they will be able to judge of 
events as dispassionately as on-lookers like ourselves can 
do. As for the request that has been put forth in 
some quarters that Englishmen and English news- 
papers should say nothing calculated to offend the sus- 
ceptibilities of Frenchmen, that is simply an absurdity: 
first, because it is impossible to know beforehand what 
Irenchmen may deem offensive; and, second, because we are 
a nation of critics, and claim the right to exercise our 
vocation, so long as we do so on fair grounds and without 
intention to offend or insult—and, on the part of the whole 
British people and the entire British press, we emphatically 
disclaim all such intention. 

But the French are not alone in their complaints against 
us; the Germans blame us too, and assert that while we 
yield them empty praise and unsubstantial sympathy, 
France obtains the solid pudding of real help at our hands, 
First, it is said, we supply France with coals, without which 
she could not send her fleets to sea; and next, we furnish 
her with arms, without which she could not make good the 
neglect of her rulers or supply her soldiers with weapons. 
These complaints bring up the whole question of the duty 
of neutrals and the rights of belligerents, both of which, 
as it seems to us, the Germans seek to extend far beyond 
their legitimate limits, while the rights and interests of 
neutrals are very much lost sight of. War is an interruption 
of the ordinary business, vocations, and intercourse of men. 
Belligerents, not neutrals, cause that interruption; and it 
ought to be the duty of belligerents to occasion by their 
quarrels as little inconvenience and hurt to neutrals as pos- 
sible. Moreover, it behoves belligerents to take care of 
themselves, and they have no right to cast that duty upon 
neutrals; who, in exact proportion as they protect the 
interests of belligerents, cease to be neutrals and become 
participants in the contest. That being so, it follows that 
no neutral, by any right inherent in a belligerent, is called 


upon to suspend any trade, traffic, manufacture, or inter- 
course it has been in the habit of exercising lest a 
belligerent should suffer thereby. On the other hand, each 
belligerent is entitled to throw such obstacles in the way of 
his opponent profiting by the trade of neutrals as may be 
in his power and as may be recognised by the common 
consent of nations—such common consent being what is 
ordinarily meant by international law. Thus coals 
have not by common consent of nations been declared con- 
traband of war; coals are an article Great Britain has been 
in the habit of selling to all who wished to buy ; therefore 
Great Britain is not bound to discontinue the sale of coals 
to foreign nations, France included, lest Germany should 
suffer by the aid France derives from British coal, Germany 
is equally as free as France to buy coals in our markets, and 
to import them into her territory, if she can. That she can- 
not, may be her misfortune; but it is not England's fault. 
Were we to refuse coals to one foreign nation, we must 
refuse them to all, which would be a grievous injury to us 
as well as to our customers—an injury which neither we nor 
they are called upon to undergo to suit the convenience of a 
be lligerent. : 

The question as to arms and warlike munitions is more 
complicated, because we have already, by our municipal law, 
placed certain restrictions in time of war on the free exer- 
cise of our industry and on the free liberty of barter 
we claim under ordinary circumstances. But those 
restrictions rest upon municipal, not upon _ inter- 
national law; and we are responsible to ourselves alone 
for the rigid enforcement of our own exactments. France 
and Germany are equally free to buy rifles in Birmingham, 
and to take home their purchases when they have made 
them, if they can. It so happens that France has greater 
facilities in this way than Germany; which is, again, Ger- 
many’s misfortune, not England’s fault. If rifles, for in- 
stance, be contraband of war—and we suppose every bel- 
ligerent would declare them to be so, if the declaration could 
be enforced—those who sell and those who buy such articles 
do so at their own risk and on their own responsibility. All 
a Government in the position of ours can well do is to declare 
such traffic illegal under municipal law, and to warn such 
of its citizens as engage in it that they are not entitled 
to the protection of their own Government in carrying it on. 
If such goods be seized in transttu by either belligerent, they 
are lawful prize, and the parties concerned must bear the 
loss. 

These are the simple facts as well as the rationale of 
the case; and neither as regards coals nor arms have the 
Germans, therefore, any sound reason of complaint against 
Great Britain until these articles are, by the common con- 
sent of nations, declared things in which no man nor people 
can legally traffic during war time. But the practice of 
Germany—or at all events of Prussia—is at variance with 
the demands she now puts forth. During the war with 
Russia, arms, ammunition, and materials of war of all kinds 
were conveyed to the Czar by the aid and through the terri- 
tory of Prussia; our blockade of the Russian ports was to 
a great degree rendered nugatory by reason of the 
facilities Prussia afforded for the export and import 
of goods from and to Russia; and what Prussia her- 
self practised, she cannot condemn in us.  LBesides, if 
the markets of Britain are, by the accident of France's 
superiority at sea, closed to Germany, she is free to buy in 
other countries that have the same articles to sell. Belgium, 
like England, produces coal and manufactures arms ; and, so 
far as we know, there is nothing to hinder Germany buying 
both in the Belgian market: a thing which, as it happens, 
France is scarcely at liberty to do just at present. If 
France can hinder Germany from drawing supplies from 
England by sea, Germany can pretty effectually bar France 
from doing so from Belgium by land. So that, after all, 
affairs are more evenly balanced than the Germans seem to 
fancy; and they may, therefore, cease their complaints 
about unfair neutrality. 


THE EpvcaTION AcT.—On Tuesday evening a publie mecting was 
held at the White Horse Tavern, White Horse-street, Ratcliff, for the pur- 
pose of considering the clauses of the Elementary Education Act, with a 
view to organising the district for the purpose of electing to the London 
School Board representatives, who would see that education should be un- 
trammelled by sectarianism, creeds, and dogmas. The meeting was con- 
vened under the auspices of the * Land and Labour League.” Dr. Bowkett, 
having been voted to the chair, stated the objects of the meeting; alter 
which Mr, Majtheas proposed a resolution to the effect that, in the opinion 
of the meeting, as families of working men stood most in need of education, 
they should be well represented at the metropolitan school boards, and also 
that the exclusion of creeds and sectarianism from the school teaching was 
essential to the practical utility of real education. Mr. Potts having 
seconded the resolution, it was supported by Mr. Upton and Mr. Haynes, 
and on being put from the chair was carried unanimously. 

THE SCOTCH HERRING FISHERY AND THE BLOCKADE,—The Scotch 
herring fishery is all but ruined. Stettin, which last year took 132,3584 
barrels of herrings, is closed, So is Harburg, which last year consumca 
82,7534 barrels. So are Dantzic, Kénigsberg, Goostemunde, Hambarg, and 
Bremen, whither were seat in 1869 nearly 100,000 barrels of fish. Last 
year these ports purchased over 300,000 barrels of Scotch herrings ; this 
year not a single order has been exeented for them. Thus the principal 
markets are no longer open, the curer is idle, the fishermen are in a state of 
torpidity ; 5000 fishing-boats are unengaged, and over 20,000 fishermen are 
thrown out of employment. Nor is this all. Laat year the Scotch herring 
fishery afforded employment to 1790 coopers, 1000 fish-curers, and 42,4 
labourers in packing, guoting, salving, &c., most of whom now find the 
occupation gone. There were last year 15,229 tons of tonnage, em- 
ploying 1160 seamen, engaged in importing stave wood aud bo pa 
for this fishery, and 20,813 tens of tonnage and 1718 seamen 
importing salt; their services are now dispensed with. And all 
this through the blockade of the German porta, But it may be 
said that Prussia is not the world; why not trade eleewhere? True, 
the rest of the world may be open to the Scotch herring merchant, 
bus exorbitant duty precludes the possibility of a remanerative commerce 
in maby parts where a large trade might be otherwise effected. Again, 
there fs Ireland, a great fish-consuming country ; but for some reason or 
other, while in 1854 it took from Scotland 121,888} barrels of herrings, in 
1869 the exportation thither was only 32,3424 barrels. The other ports 
where the Scotch herrings are marketable are comparatively insignificant. 
Fie Sogectaticn to Russia last year was as follows :—Odessa took 695 barrels, 
Riga 172 barrels, and Petersburg 13,668} barrels. The trade with Holland 
was somewhat better. Rotterdam received 19,290 barrels, and Viaardingen 
5873 barrels. The whole of Belgium had only 514 barrels, and all other 
places on the Continent patronised the pickled herrings of Scotland to the 
complimentary extent of 45 barrels, To places out of Europe none have 
been sent. 
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Foretqn Jntelligence, 


FRANCE. 


It is announced from Paris that disturbances have occurred in 
various parts of France in consequence of the upper classes and 
the clergy being accused by the peasantry of sympathy with 
Prussia, It seems, too, that a similar charge is being brought 
against the French Protestants in the south of France and in 
Alsace, 

Forty thousand people entered Paris last Saturday from the 
surrounding country. 

It is stated that the Government has decided to remove the 
Ministries of War and the Luterior from Paris. 

M. Armand Behic and General Mellinet, senators ; Count Daru 
M. de Ruy de Lome, and the Marquis de Talhouet, deputies’ 
have been appointed members of the Paris Committee of Defence. 

In last Saturday's sitting of the Legislative Body M. Thiers 
said he had learnt from the Official Journal that he had been ap. 
pointed a member of the Committee of Defence. His wish was 
not to accept this appointment unless summoned to do so by the 
Chamber. Nevertheless, in view of the grave circumstancés, he 
would accept it if it should be ratified by the Legislative Body 
M. Chevreau, the Minister of the Interior, said the Government 
thought that M. Thiers, being the founder of the fortifications of 
Paris, should naturally be called upon to contribute to their de. 
fence. M. Steenackers then proposed to elect M. ‘Thiers by accla. 
mation, but the President said that, the Chamber having already 
manifested its wishes on the subject, there was no need to consider 
M. Steenackers’s proposal, In Tuesday’s sitting of the Legis- 
lative Body, M. André and Johnstone protested against accusa- 
tions which had been levelled against French Protestants with 
reference to their attitude during the war. They deelared that 
the Protestant population of France were ready to sacrifice life aya 
fortune in defence of the country. M. Henri Chevreau, the 
Minister of the Interior, stigmatised the accusations referred to as 
unworthy intrigues. He concluded by expressing his conviction 
that for all Frenchmen there should be now but one rehgion—the 
religion of patriotism. M. Ernest Picard suggested that there was 
an occult Government at work behind the actual Ministry, M, 
Chevreau repelled this insinuation, and said the time when concord 
was being urged was not a fitting moment for such insidious 
remarks. In Wednesday’s sitting Count de Kératry brought 
forward a proposal for the revision of the appoiutments of oflicers 
in the Garde Mobile, and demanded that urgency should bo 
declared, which was, however, refused by the Chamber. 

General Trochu, by decree, has ordered the expulsion from Paris 
of every individual having no means of subsistence, and whose 
presence would be a danger to public order and to the safety of 
persons and property, or who might act in such a manner as to 
weaken and hinder the measures taken for genoral defence and 
safety. Several batches of disreputable persons have since been 
expelled from the city, while others have been shut up in prison, 

Further judgment has been passed on the prisoners implicated 
in the affair at La Villette. Mudes and Prideaux have been con- 
demned to death, Lagarrieu to ten years at the galleys, and 
Mordacgq to tive years’ imprisonment, 

It is stated that in view of a possible investment of Paris, the 
authorities of the Bank of France have determined on immediately 
transferring the greater portion of their still large reserve of specie 
to one of the western seaport towns—probably Havre or Brest—for 
safety. Many of the foreign bankers have already transferred 
the most portable of their eftects, including securities, plate, &c., 
to London. 

The Revue Contemporaine, in an article with the title ‘ Dossier 
de la Guerre de 1870,’’ observes, in reference to the new treaty on 
the subject of Belgium, which has been concluded by England 
with both France and Prussia :—‘‘ This solution plainly shows 
that since the publication of the famous projected treaty, not- 
withstanding the letter of Count Benedetti and in spite of the 
declaration of the Duke of Gramont, the contradictions of the 
Official Journal, and the accusation of falsehood brought against 
Count Bismarck by the semi-official press, our word is no longer 
believed in London, where doubts are entertained of our dis- 
interestedness and our platonic love for Belgium. Guarantees are 
required, aud the best one England can find is to threaten us with 
the sword, This is one of the least fatal results of a war so rashly 


undertaken,”’ 
BELGIUM. 

The Belgium army of observation is concentrated on the 
extreme limit of the Belgian territory on the Luxembourg fron- 
tier. The greater part of the garrison of Brussels is to join the 
army of observation, 

ITALY. 


A Vienna journal states that the Italian Government has 

decided to occupy Rome. One object of Signor Minghetti’s 
mission to Vienna is to notify this determination to the Austrian 
Government. It ig said, however, that the Cabinet of Florence 
has previously ascertained that no objection to the contemplated 
step will be made by any of the Powers, 
_ The Italian papers continue to discuss with much warmth the 
interest of Italy in the great European struggle. The Florence 
Diritto concludes a leading article thus:—‘* We repeat what we 
have said; we should have more fear of a France, omnipotent, 
united, and compact than of a Federal Germany, because in the 
latter we find those ideas and habits of self-government (the 
English word is used) individual and local, of which France 
ignores even the very name.”’ 


f SPAIN. 

The Carlists have again been showing themselves in Spain, but 
they are said to have been defeated by the forces sent against 
them. It is added that the bulk of the rebels and their chiefs 
have retired into France, finding no response on the part of the 
population to their movement. The French authorities disarmed 
one hundred of them as they re-crossed the frontier. The 
Governor of the Basque Provinces attributes the movement to 
the sermons of the clergy, and he has issued a proclamation 
announcing that all persons taken with arms in their hands will 
be shot. He also threatens that the population of those places 
where disorders may arise will be compelled to pay the expenses 
of the measures which may be incurred in putting them down. 


PORTUGAL. 

There has been anothee Ministerial crisis at Lisbon ; and the 
Marquis Sa, to whom have been joined the Bishop of Vizen aud 
Senor Carlos Bento, has been commissioned to form a Cabinet. 
Marshal Saldanha has been appointed Ambassador to the Court of 


St. James's, 
f GERMANY. 
A circular despatch has been telegraphed to all German Envoys 


| containing a solemn protest against the French conduct in firing 


| on German flags of truce, 


They fired on Colonel Verdy at Met, 


| Major Rochow at Toul, and another officer at Verdun, whose 


trumpeter was killed. It is announced that the Germans will send 
them no more flags of truce, 

Three armies of reserve are being formed—one on the Rhine, 
under the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; another at 
Berlin, under General Canstein ; and the third at Glogau, Silesia, 
under General Lorrenfeld, 

., A semi-official Berlin paper publishes an article headed 

Germany's wishes with regard to Alsace and Lorraine,” it 
which it maintains that those provinces must be taken from Franc» 
in order to secure the future safety of Germany. It says that th» 
German people do not wish to establish their own preponderance 
or to disturb the equilibrium of Europe, but simply to obtain by 
themselves a lasting peace from the old enemy of peace. There 
has been a meeting in Berlin of the leading men of all parties, at 
which resolutions were passed condemnatory of foreign interven- 
tion, and declaring that Germany alone must settle with France 
aud obtain guarantees securing the German Empire agaiust 
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stack. Another meeting, at which similar resolutions were 
se oa d. was held, on Wednesday, at Konigsberg, the King of 
Pruselt being specially requested to decline all foreign interven- 
; ail any peace negotiations that may take place. 


AUSTRIA. 

A telegram from Prague states that, at a sitting of the German 
Club held on the 26th ult., a deputation from the Czech Club 
ittended, saluted the German representatives of Bohemia, and 
profiered recouciliation on the part of the Czechs. M. Reiger, 
ae spokesman, said this had hitherto bec n impossible so long as 
the Czechs were an oppressed nationality; but great events were 
preparing in Kurope, aud the Germans and the Czechs of Bohemia 
were separated by questions which the majority was unable to 
cettle. M. Reiger added = W e wish to see an attempt ata 
settlenient undertaken outside the Diet. A committee should 
asset ible composed of tive members of each party, which should 
pen jeuvour to rec oucile the differences of opinion which at present 
pr yuil on constitutional and national issues,” Subsequently the 
German Club sent a deputation to the Czechs, announcing its 
readiness to co-operate in the proposed conunission, and thanking 
the Czech Club for taking the initiative in the matter. 


A STAMPEDE INTO PARIS. 

Tue rush of people from the country around Paris into the 
city for protection is graphically described in a letter dated on 
Mouday. The writer says :— 

“The Napoleonic pillar in the Place Vendéme, the Bridge of 
Jena, aid the Arch of Triumph, such are the sacrifices the terrible 
Prussiaus are certain to demand, These glorious trophies 
rukle—so runs the story—in the German heart, and the cry 
‘fo Paris!’ is prompted by a fierce desire to destroy the monu- 
ents of past victory and defeat. But they shall stand, look you, 
until long after the present march on Paris has been forgotten, 
and our grandchildren’s grandchildren shall talk of the honours 
gained by Paris at bay. ‘To the Arch of Triumph first. What do 
you see on the way? What do you see amid the trees of Boulogne 
aud the plain of Longchamps? What on the long road of the Elysian 
Fields, and on the diverging highways to the west, south, and 
north? Carriages, vans, Waggons, carts, wheelbarrows, trays on 
wheels, all laden with household goods, all accompanied by their 
homeless owners, all testifying to the reality of the defence Paris 
is prepared tomake, You meet the stream at the Madeleine, and 
it is all but unbroken during a two-hours’ drive. A long 
Normandy cart, drawn by clumsy, broad-backed, farmhouse 
steeds, who neigh and caper at city sights and sounds until they 
remind you of the ass in the fuble who emulated the lapdog’s 
tricks; a cart, laden with human freight as well as with beds and 
bedding, chairs, tables, faded bits of work in Berlin wool, framed 
and glazed; @ birdcage or two and a pet dog, meets you 
first. An old crone is perched at a dangerous height on 
a palliasse of blue and white, little children cling to the dusty 
shafts, while men and women are walking in a melancholy pro- 
cession at its side. Then a private omnibus with a coronct on its 
varnished sides, its windows down, and its blinds drawn, but with 
rare old china monsters peeping from its half-open door, and a 
contused vista of ormoulu, statuettes, bronzes, cabinet pictures, 
and ornate timepieces presenting itself from within. An open 
cab with a pyramid of bonnet-boxes and feminine trunks, in the 
midst of which a vestal of sour exterior is squatted ; a barouche 
and pair, on the seats of which are dressing-cases, and a gilt cage 
with a squalling inaeaw within; a market-cart, with bedding and 
pillows again; two vans, containing between them the furniture 
of a good-sized house; @ ramshackle nondescript on wheels 
drawn by a mule, and with the heterogeneous contents of a 
broker’s shop emptied into it, in as much confusion as if they had 
been shaken from a pepper-castor by giant hands; a little crowd 
on foot, which is like a funeral, save that the bearers are in blue 
linen instead of black cloth, and that they surround a brightly- 
polished mahogany wardrobe instead of a coftin, meet the eye in 
succession. It is the flight into Paris. The houses for miles 
round the fortifications are deserted, and their recent oeeupants 
are flocking to within the walls by the hundred with their chattels 
and their families, there to await the result of the enemy’s 


advance. It seems «® peculiar mode of preparing for a 
siege, this accumulation in the threatened city of use- 
lees mouths; but they feel safer, these poor people, to 


be at the capital than to retreat into the provinces, and the Govern- 
ment has not hitherto said them nay, Down the main avenue of 
the Elysian Fields, past the Arch of Triumph, on the summit of 
which there are soldiers taking observations, ind a crane anda 
movable platform mysteriously at work; along the roads skirted 
by the cottages with double coach-houses, by the wicked little 
architectural prettinesses in stucco, from whose gates dainty 
white poodles with pink collars are wont to peep, and by the 
pretentious villas of detached gentility, and we are at the gates 
of the famous Bois. Nothiug but families moving, and closed 
houses all the way. Let the reader recall the time when he 
suffered last from the horrors of ‘a move,’ and then let him 
iultiply the vehicles containing his household goods until they 
cover three miles of ground, and he will realise what has 
tiken place for the last forty-eight hours at the outskirts of, and 
the main roads into, Paris. It is only when we are through the 
lirst line of fortifications that the houses are closed. Within this 
limit the various shops are rather busier than usual. You must 
eat and drink, however great your distress, and on the sad day 
When the best and most beloved among us depart this life the 
cook will assuredly take her orders for dinner exactly as if the 
mournful event had not occurred. So the eating-houses and 
Wine-shops are driving a roaring trade by reason of the 
extra traffic, aud the heads of small households and the 
owners of deserted farms chat together not uncheerfully 
over the refreshing glass. They talk of the fineness of 
the weather for their job, and the heaviness of the roads, 
It is impossible to be dying for your country all day long; and, 
the necessity for a removal, and its distressing inconvenience and 
loss, having been once admitted, there is no philosophy in railing 
at the Prussians instead of getting out of their way. ‘The trades- 
p-ople near the barriers are as chirpy as possible. A small fat 
‘flaneur’ discourses on the absurdity of supposing that the 
Prussians will come, or that they are such fools; and then, 
holding his stomach at the convulsing excellence of the jest, asks 
if we have seen the cattle and sheep in the gardens of the Bois? 
‘There are more thousands of them than I can count; there is 
enough meat for all of us for two months; there is no bit of ground 
in the whole place which has not its beasts feeding. It is droll 
this; it is droll! Look at them! Thus they come still—the 
carriages with the women, the children, and the men, their beds and 
the chairs; and all to ask Paris to protect them—my faith! from 
Waats’ The little man blows away some snuff from his fore- 
fuger with great contempt; and, having thus disposed of the 
lony satisfactorily, turns to his quips and jests again, to the 
‘ent and dismay of his listeners, who are half persuaded 
t they have taken fright too soon. It is as well for that merry 
‘Ve tan that he is not within earshot of the people who suspect 
‘ud denounce, or his merriment might take the incongruous form of 
‘ lningled prayer for mercy and a pitiful avowal that he is French 
» the heart's core, and hating Prussia with all his might. 
|. [he number of ‘useless mouths’ which entered Paris on Sun- 
‘\y aud Monday, Aug. 28 and 29, must be immense. On the 
other hand, 20,000 souls have left it in the same time, and the 
| Uway stations are blocked up by the anxious people who are 
“thing to be off. Deserted houses for miles round the city, and 
“red houses by the thousand within it; citizens vowing that 
‘¥ Will never desert the intrenchments, and that they will die 
r than the Prussians shall enter the capital; preparations 
"4 slexe which is calmly anticipated as of two months’ dura- 
1, aud so announced ir the journais of the day; streets which 
itt ‘ated in their oppressive gloom on Sunday night; wayfarers, 
With determined faces, telling each other of the latest order as 
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to the expulsion of the Germans, and 


3 of their own cetermination to 
fight to the last—this is Paris.”’ 


Tue German people in general, and Count Bismarck in par- 
ticular, have found a champion in Mr. Max Miller, who in a 
letter to the Tunes, which fills two columns, contends that the 
Prussian Premier has done nothing to forfeit the good opinion of 
Englishmen, It does not follow that he approved Count 
Benedetti’s proposals because he did not instantly repudiate and 
make them public. A Foreign Minister is not like a private 
individual. He stands in the position of counsel for his country. 
An advocate may refuse to hold a brief for any particular client ; 
but, having once accepted it, he is bound in’ honour to think of 
the interests of his client, and to leave it to the other side to 
discover and lay open the weak points of his case. A Foreign 
Minister is bound by the simplest rules of prudence not to dis- 
close many a secret of which, as a private person, he might 
decline to become the depository. He has to listen to proposals 
of compromise, anc, for argument’s sake, to take into considera- 
tion eventualities which, asa man of honour, he might indignantly 
decline to entertain, ‘ Do you suppose,” Mr. Max Miller asks, 
‘that Lord Palmerston had never to listen for a moment to sug- 
gestions about Turkey and Egypt, about Savoy and Nice, and 
was he driven from office by an indignant people?’? But Pro- 
fessor Miiller goes further, and says that unless Sir Harry Verney 
(in reply to whom the letter is written) can produce crushing pi oof 
to the contrary, he maintains against Sir Harry and against every- 
body that, since 1866, Count Bismarck’s policy has been patriotic 
and peaceful—sans reproche, though, no doubt, also sans peur. 
Germany had to be united; everybody who had tried to 
unite it had failed; Bismarck succeeded. His procedure 
was not in all respects strictly regular; but “there are 
in tbe histery of all countries great convulsions which one 
cannot criticise according to the ordinary rules of right and 
wrong. We do not criticise thunderstorms that darken heaven 
and earth, strike down palaces, and carry off the harvest. of 
peaceful villages. Westand in awe while they last; but we know 
that nature cannot do without them, and that when they are past 
the air will be purer, and we shall breathe again more freely than 
before."’ Count Bismarck has believed war to be inevitable since 
the battle of Sadowa; but he has constantly exerted himself to 
put it off, hoping that something might turn up in France which 
would avert the necessity. ‘* He did not, by abruptly refusing to 
listen to any more proposals, wish to drive the Emperor to a decided 
policy. We can well imagine with what bitter scorn in his heart 
he said, smilingly, to Benedetti, ‘If you must have something 
to quiet the people of France, why there is Belgium, there is 
England, or Spain. Why do you not take them?’ Did he 
promise to help in these adventures? Did he bind himself 
to furnish one single soldier? Did he betray Belgium by thought, 
word, or deed, or act disloyally towards England?y’’ Mr. Max 
Miiller refuses to believe that England and Germany can ever be 
at onmity., “Tf Germany conquers, a new era of peace will dawn 
on Europe; for Germany, if once united, would tolerate no war 
of conquest. An army in which every second man is the father of 
a family is the best guarantee for the peace of the world. ‘There 
need be no formal alliance between England and Germany. The 
two nations are one in all that is essential—in morality, in 
religion, in love of freedom, in respect for law. They are both 
hard workers, hard thinkers, and, where it must be, hard hitters 
too. In the whole history of modern Europe, Germany and 
England have never been at war; I feel convinced they uever will 
be, they never can be.”’ 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER ON THE WAR, | 
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THE THAMES EMBANKMENT.—The works at the end of Norfolk-street 
are being rapidly pushed on, and in the course of a few days there will be 
an opening from that street to the Embankment, meeting the principal one 
in that part of the Strand, The approach over a subway which is being 
constructed will be by several arches, which will lea! not only to the eastern 
and western portions of the Embankment, bus to the stations of the Metro- 
politan District Railway, 

TIE ANGLO-AMERICAN AMBULANCE CORPS.—A correspondent, writing 
from Paris last Saturday, says :—‘** The Anglo-American Ambulance Corps 
left the Palais de I'Industrie this afternoon, at half-past four; and, if not 
the showiest, it was certainly the most amply ‘found’ of any which had ! 
preceded it. The medical men attached to the American colony of Paris 
are numerous, and their experience of battle-fields renders them valuable 
auxiliaries at the present moment. The surgeon-in-chief, Dr. Syms, is a 
man of world-wide reputation, and be bas around him an efficient staff of 
young surgeons anxious to take the field; but some agency hidden to the 
outside world seemed to paralyse all their efforts until the arrival of 
Dr. Frank, the delegate of the London society, who went to work with his 
usual energy. Selecting as surgeon-in-chief of the English society 
Dr. M‘Cormac, of Belfast, who has been waiting since his return 
from Metz the formation of the American corps, he at once deciced 
that English and Anglo-Americans alone should belong to it, that 
they should start at once. 1 examined the stores with interest, 
and the unpacking of the numerous packages of Dr. Frank created 
amazement, even in the vast hospital magazine of the Champs Elyrées, 
Instruments cf every kind, ether, carbolic acid, lint 
oil-cloths, sufficient in quantity to make a dearth in the market. 
The start was accomplished with a certain amount of solemnity, Old Dr. 
Chenu assured the bystanders that it was with tears in his eyes he saw the 
representatives of the great English and American nations go out hand in 
hand to accomplish their mission of mercy ; while Count Flavigny, the 
president of the French Society, thanked them warmly in a few suitable 
words, adding that France would ever be grateful for the efficient aid thus 
rendered her at the moment of need. Then, amidst the cheers of all, the 
cortége left the palace. The procession was headed by some of the office- 
bearers, preceded for a time by the president, who for the first time identi- 
fied himself with a public demonstration, Then the twenty ‘ Infirmiers’ 
and three ladies, euch carrying a flag—viz., that of France, England, and 
America—followed, The surgeons-in-chief—Drs. Syms, M‘Cormac, and 
Frank—with assistant surgeons, dressers, waggons, saddle-horses, and led 
horses came after, everything being turned out in the very best style. 
Their reception along the line of boulevards was enthusiastic ; and the 
dense crowds often stopped the march, and, cheering, threw in their mite, 
so that the society will not have made a bad day of it. Dr. Syms, detained 
by indispensable business, delegated his authority to Dr. M‘Cormac; and 
thus the Anglo-American Ambulance Corps left for Mezieres, cheered at 
the railway station, not only by the good wishes of their friends, 
the railway officials.” 
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WAR SKETCHES. 
BAR-LE- DUC. 

Bar-Le-Dvuc, or Bar-sur-Ornain, which has come into pro- 
minence from a report that it has been made the head-quarters of 
the King of Prussia, is a considerable town in the department of 
the Meuse, and is situated about 125 miles east of Paris. The 
population numbers about 15,000, The town is the capital of an 
arrondissement of the samename. It has manufactures of cotton 
goods and calicoes, and a considerable trade in timber, wine, wool, 
and iron, It is much noted for its sweetmeats, and is a station 
on the Paris and Strasbourg Railway. The meeting between the 
King and his son, the Crown Prince of Prussia, the other day, 
did not take place in Bar-le-Duc itself, but at Ligny, not far off, 
and is described in the following terms in a letter just received :— 
‘* Where the large standard hangs out in the narrow street, and 
the sentries are always on guard, are the quarters of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, the Commander-in-Chief of the Third German 
Army. You might have seen the whole staff of his Royal 
Highness before the door at about two o'clock, and you would 
have gathered from the excitement of the officers who kept the 
road clear that some event of importance was expected. Bullocks 
were hastily driven to one side, waggons were ordered off in no 
measured terms, everything spoke of busy preparation for the 
King’s arrival. A way was made through the throng of vehicles, 
and the movement of the Bavarian columns was checked for a 
while. Now there appeared an escort of cavalry at full trot, 
Now an open carriage behind them. The General with the flat 
undress cap and grey moustache, leaning back in the carriage, 
was the chief man of all Germany: King William of Prussia 
himself. He passed quickly to his son’s quarters, and alighted 
amid the cheers of the soldiery. If Napoleon could only have 
captured the house and the group on the pavement before it — if 


~ 
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only!—but there is much virtue in the ‘if.’’ Yonder tall, slightly- 
built oflicer, with the rather thin face, the bright penetrating 
eyes, and aquiline nose, is Von Moltke, who has out-manceuvred 
every opponent. Near him stands another man in uniform, a 
civilian rather than a soldier—if all Prussians were not rated as 
soldicrs—Count Otto von Bismarck, the Chancellor of the North 
German Bund. He, too, is tall; and his firm, remarkable face is 
too well kuown to need a word of comment. Everyone knows, by 


photographs and pictures, the face of Count Bismarck. Weil 
may the good folk of Ligny stare at these new arrivals. They 


are the movers of the great machine which has overthrown the 
French scheme of conquest and invasion.”’ 
CHALONS-SUR-MARNE. 

A great change has come over Chilons-sur-Marne as well as 
over the camp at Mourmelon, a few miles off. A few days ago 
Chalons was the centre of vast military preparations under the 
direction of Marshal M‘Mahon, and even for a few days under the 
eye of the Emperor himself (whose pretty little villa-like head- 
quarters in the camp are shown in one of our Engravings); here 
was being organised and reorganised the army destined, as the 
French fondly hoped, to turn the tide of battle and deliver Paris 
and France from the presence of invaders. Whether this hope 
may yet be realised time will show; but in the meanwhile the 
town of Chalons and the camp at Mourmelon have both been 
deserted by the French, and were occupied almost immediately by 
German cavalry. The camp was burned, lest it should afford 
shelter to the enemy, not even the Emperor's villa being spared. 
As for the town, that has totally changed its aspect. The 
Prussians now rule where the French soldiers lately revelled ; and 
(for it is impossible to separate Chalons in imagination from the 
amp in its immediate vicinity) the training-ground of the French 
army, where many a mimic fight took place and numerous blood- 
less laurels were won, is a waste, 

Chalons is the capital of the department of the Marne, and 
stands in the open country on the right bank of the river of the 
sume name, about ninety miles east of Paris. It is on the railway 
from Strasbourg to Paris and is the seat of a Bishopric. The 
city is divided by the river into three parts, and is crossed by 
several bridges, one of which, erected in 1787, is admired for its 
boldness and elegance, and has an elevation of 270ft. The public 
buildings are a handsome town-house, Gothic cathedral (built in 
the thirteenth century) several parish churches, three abbeys that 
are now devoted to secular purposes, and some convents ; there 
is a fine public walk. Manufactures—woollen, linen, and cotton 
goods. Both dyeing and tanning are carried on to a consider- 
able extent. Population, 16,600, 

THE EMPEROR'S RESTING-PLACE AT GRAVELOTTE. 

A correspondent thus describes the Emperor’s departure from 
Metz for Chalons :— 

“‘On Sunday afternoon, Aug. 14, the Emperor, with an escort 
composed of the Cent Gardes, the Dragoons de V’Impératrice, and 
the Gendarmerie, left Metz and went to Longeville-les-Metz, 
which must not be confounded with Longeville, near St. Avold. 
At Longeville the Emperor and his household encamped for the 
night. Karly in the morning of Monday they were awoke by 
cannon shots, and, rushing out of their tents, they beheld shells 
falling all about their encampment. Everything was bustle in a 
moment; his Majesty, the Prince Imperial, and the escort getting 
on horseback as quickly as possible. In the meanwhile the Prussian 
reconnaissance which had produced this alarm was driven back 
easily. The escort had not eaten anything but what they could 
pick up, in the way of dry crusts of bread, since they left Metz. 
But the most curious thing is that this retreat or flight of the 
Emperor was made through the very midst of the Prussian army, 
which was at Mars-la-Tour, where the battle took place next 
day. The Emperor and household troops did not know what 
danger they were in till afterwards, but they actually passed 
right through the Prussian army. It was at Gravelotte er slept 
that night. Nobody, except, perhaps, the Imperial party, had 
anything to eat the next morning. The horses were not fed, but 
managed to crop a little grass in the fields. On they rode again, 
that long escort winding its way along the sides of the hills which 
the road follows there. The composition of the escort was—first, 
a regiment of Chasseurs d'Afrique by fours, keeping, you may be 
sure, a sharp look-out; next came a peloton of Cent-Gardes, next 
the Emperor and his staff, another peloton of Cent-Gardes, three 
Imperial carriages, then four Cent-Gardes, and the regiment of 
the Dragoons de I’ Impératrice. An episode of this retreat, which 
would make a striking picture, was when, having reached the side 
of a hill, where there is a kind of tumble-down cottage or 
‘ auberge,’ called Point-du-Jour, a halt was made, and the tired, 
jaded, and dejected old Emperor alighted, and was glad to rest 
at the door of the poor place, sitting on a rickety, coarse, straw- 
bottomed chair, his staff standing about him, and his little boy at 
his side. What must have been his feelings ?”’ 

PEASANTS’ FLIGHT AFTER FORBACH. 

In another column will be found an account of the stampede of 
country people into Paris; and if the reader will only make allow- 
ance for smaller numbers, more haste because more urgent fear, 
and for the greater poverty of the people, he will find in that 
description a vivid picture of the scene depicted in our Engraving 
of the flight of peasants into Metz after the battle between 
Saarbruck and Forbach. All the incidents are the same in kind, 
and differ only in magnitude. 


TORPEDOES FOR THE RIVER WESER. 

We have already stated in a previous Number that tho 
Germans, under the direction of General Vogel von Falkenstein, 
had placed torpedoes at the mouths of the several Prussian rivers 
that flow into the North Sea and the Baltée; and we this week 
publish an Engraving showing the process of shipping these in- 
struments for obstructing the navigation of the river Weser at 
Bremershafen. It would appear, however, that these submarine 
explosive contrivances are not dangerous to an enemy only, for 
one of them exploded at Kiel the other day. The incident is thus 
described by an eye-witmess :—‘‘ Yesterday (Aug. 11), at twelve 
o'clock mid-day, I went on board the Elbe, a small steamer, de- 
tached, to witness how our people lay the torpedoes. Three 
cables’ length from the strand lies a powder-barge, with 8000 1b. 
of powder on board. The to: loes were charged upon it. The Elbe 
ranged herself alongside. On the barge’s deck lay fourteen loaded 
torpedoes. The long-boat, which had followed us, and which 
carried fourteen hands, laid herself along the other side of the 
barge, and commenced shipping the ees. After taking 
three of them on board they were to start in order to sink them. 
{ leaned upon the boiler of the steam-boat and watched them at 
work, not without a secret shudder at the carelessness with which 
the sailors handled the terrible machines. There they lay in a row, 
shining in the sun, lacquered iron boilers. Upon each glistened a 
great white T. Yavolantagliy I thought to myself, that must 
stand for ‘ Tod’—Death. Two torpedoes were deposited in the 
long-boat; the anchor was being raised. There rang out a fear- 
ful detonation. Our eyes and faces were smoth with a hot 
volume; I felt a heavy stroke on the left shoulder—I knew not 
what had happened. my eyesight and looked 
round. I was ae in a rain of falling timber, iron, 
flesh, and splinters of bone—then all was quiet. Shudder- 
ing, I rubbed my face; it was covered h fragments of 
flesh, so were my clothes; my cap was sprinkled with them. 
On the deck of the Elbe lay countless specks of flesh and bone 
splinterings; alongside, burning pieces of wood and clothing. 
The deck of the powder-barge was in like case. Instantly we put 
out the fire burning upon it, and looked further round, The long- 
boat had Taplabed, and with her seven men; three others lay 
sorely wounded on the barge, one with fractarea leg and mangled 
features, another with shattered spine, several others bleeding 
from numerous wounds. Some were swimming in the water 
What could be saved was saved, and the wounded brought on board 
the Elbe, The seven in the long-boat were literally torn to atoms. 
The two vessels were strewed with fragments of their bodies. 
The funnel ef the Elbe had two holes, and the interior of the 
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fore-cabin was almost 
demolished. From 
the powder - barge 
pieces of planking 
were torn away. Had 
the 80001b. of powder 
but exploded, no boat, 
no trace of living 
soul would have re- 
mained. Have you 
any conception of our 
contact — torpedoes ? 
They consist of a tor- 
pedo iron vessel, 
cherged with 100 1b. 
of powder, which, by 
means of iron bands, 
is fastened to an um- 
brella-shaped anchor. 
The fusee and lead 
piping are filled with 
priming; the torpedo 
swims in the middle of 
an air-filled space, 
some 10 ft. below the 
surface of the water, 
and so soon as a ship 
disturbs and strikes it 
the charge explodes. 
The torpedoes lie so 
thick together and in 
so many directions 
across the haven that 
no ship can pass un- 
injured; others of a 
different construction 
also lie there, which 
can be watched on 
shore and fired by elec- 
tricity. The blow I 
mentioned on my 
shoulder lamed also 
my left arm. On look- 
ing closer [I found 
my jacket and shirt 
pierced through, o 
wound in the shoul- 
der, and two splinters 
of bone an inch long 
sticking in it—not my 
bones. It must have 
been a limb from one 
of the ill-fated ones 
which had struck 
me.’ 
ON THE MARCH WITH PRINCE FRITZ.—LUNEVILLE, 
The aspect of a French town with the Germans in occupation is 


shown in our Engraving of Luneville while the head-quarters of | turn the scale against the skill and 


the Third Army, and the subjoined description, from the letter of 
a Daily News correspondent, conveys a vivid notion of proceed- 
ings while on the march with Prince Fritz:— 

“The Third Army, which led off with such brilliant success in 
the beginning of the war, has been waiting impatiently for its 
turn to come again. It is an army which shows France a very 
good picture of the united Germany that is arrayed against her. 
There are the sky-blue uniforms of the Bavarians, the darker 
colours of the Wurtemburg and Baden troops, and the spiked 
helmets of the Prussians mingled together in a common cause, 
All are full of zeal to distinguish themselves under the eyes of the 
Crown Prince, and all are impatient—in soldier-like fashion—to 
have as much fighting as possible. It has been the misfortune of 
France in this struggle to have been so much dreaded as a pro- 
bable invader that she herself has been invaded with the energy 
of a great patriotic movement on her enemy’s part. The German 
soldiers are even now as anxious to fight at any cost, and as pro- 
digal of their lives in battle, as though they were making a stand 
upon the Rhine. 


THE BATTLE OF GRAVELOTTE ; 
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*‘ Whilst there seemed a chance that Napoleon might win 
near Metz, that the desperate efforts of his Guard might 
spirit of the Prus- 
sians, it was necessary to hold the Third Army in ready 
to march northward. So whilst the battles were raging 
near Metz this army lay in the country about Nancy and 
Luneville, half expecting to be ordered up in support of 
the other German armies. Then came news of the defeat of 
the French by Steinmetz and Prince Frederick Charles. There 
was no longer any need to hesitate about invading central France, 
and a march was commenced of which you will soon hear the 
results, The roads are crowded with trains of ammunition- 
waggons, with stores of provisions, and with masses of infantry. 
Woe to the luckless wayside villages! woe to the farmers 
who have crops in wayside fields! There is no danger to 
life or limb among the peaceable inhabitants, but there is 
danger of being fairly eaten out of house and home. There 
is an unavoidable trampling down of crops in the fields 
where the soldiers pass; and there is such a demand for means of 
transport as leaves little chance to the farmer of keeping his horses 
for himself, He gets a receipt of some sort, in most cases. But 


no amount of paper security will comfort the average French 
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farmer in the res 

sent crisis, oor 
expected bl 

‘Why does the Em. 


— pate make War,’ [| 
= ave heard a dozen 
sad-looking men in 
blouses exclaim, ‘j 
he knows not how to 
make it?’ A ple. 
biscite in the occupied 
districts at this mo. 
rar would need no 
oreign pressure 
flooded with ¢ sey 
** There isa st raight 
and rapid march west. 
ward of the Third 
Army, supported by 
other troops. With. 
outseeking to set forth 
the details of the 
movement inany man. 
ner that could help the 
other side, I may put 
it down that more 


<< than 150,000 men, full 
ve of confidence, flushed 
with victory, and 


splendidly organised, 
are about to beat up 
the quarters of the 
French. Three or four 
columns are marching 
abreast on some of 
the roads. Two goby 
the road itself; and, 
in some Cases, two 
more move through 
the fields to right ana 
left, or at least one 
other column makes 
a way which is a little 
out of order serve 
the purpose of the 
moment. Great are 
the ‘blocks’ — and 
crushes, tremendous 
the swearing at criti- 
cal corners. But, on 
the whole, it isremark- 
able how well these 
columns are directed ; 
how carefully _ they 
choose their routes through the invaded provinces, Wheels are 
rumbling and whips are cracking along many a road. The 
| columns are halted to rest in some places, and there may be seen 
the bright bivouac fire twinkling in the fields, or long lines of 
horses standing silently at supper. Though many columns 
are halted, others are moving on. The road is still alive 
with military preparation. Do not fancy the pomp and circum. 
stance of war as attending the march of the columns of supply. 
It is a pretty sight to see the lancers or dragoons who lead the 
invasion trotting over hi!l and dale, with every nerve strained to 
detect a possible foe. There is an impressive force about the ad- 
vance of the dusty and tired infantry—the murmur of many 
voices and tramp of many feet passing forward, like a storm 
sighing in the woods. Even the weight and slowness of the guns 
has its own peculiar dignity. They are deadly weapons in 
charge of determined fighting men. But the innumerable 
columns of supply, the baggage and ammunition, the food 
and provender, are very prosaic, though very necessary. 
There are miles of hay-waggons—a good omen for cavalry 
horses. Further on are other miles of bread-waggons, 
of bacon and beef waggons. Horned cattle are led 
along by the score to become beef in due time; clothes 
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d equipments, me- 
at blankets, 
are brought  rum- 
bling on oe. 

f the people we 
Y cashed at the 
earlier a of the 
journey, they are 
ow simply bewil- 
dered beyond all 
wer of recovery. 
‘An_ avalanche has 
faller upon them. 

“One cannot see 
it for oneself, but 
the sight of the ad- 
vancing host, as & 
wayside village sees 
it, from first to last, 
must be something 
to remember. The 
people will tell ina 
dreamy way how 
they heard that the 
Prussians were com- 
ing. There was news 
of them four, five, 
six days ago, as the 
case may be. Yes, 
ma foi! they heard 
that they were com- 
ing, but did not be- 
lieve it. Then there 


was a party of 
lancers seen upon 
the road. The peo- 


ple wondered what 
would happen. Mon- 
sieur le Curé told 
them that in modern 
wars they did not 
kill those who re- 
mained quiet, so 
their confidence was 
enough to keep them 
at home. The vil- 
lage shop was shut, 
andeverybody closed 
his door and peeped 
from the window. 
Now the lancers 
rode into the street, 
and a few came for- 
ward to the princi- 

al house—theH feet 
le Ville—if the place 
ranked asa ‘ ane or small town. The soldiers asked for food 
and drink, said they would do no harm if they were not molested, 
and presently got off their horses. With details very slightly 
varying I have heard of this first entry in several places, and have 
heard how infantry soon began to come: one regiment—two, 
three, a dozen regiments. The bread was eaten, the wine was 
drunk, and the people were wellnigh ruined by feeding their 
guests. Were they bad fellows in their way? A delicate ques- 
tion this, and one to which a stranger can expect but a 
guarded answer. What sort of fellows were they, these invad- 
ing soldiers ‘ Oh! not very bad, if only they had not such dreadful 
appetites, and if they could make themselves understood.’ It is 
hard to be shaken and growled at in La Belle France itself for not 
speaking the language of the German Fatherland. It is harder 
still to have a slip of paper, negotiable Heaven knows when, 
instead of @ good cart-horse or fat bullock. But the conquered 
people suffered far more in olden times. I feel sure that the 
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French will be very angry and apt to magnify their ill-fortune, 
great as it is; and I think that the best thing which can be done 
is to state frankly the sort of injury endured by the peasants, the 
taking of cattle, and eating up of bread, whilst stating as frankly 
that I have heard no complaint of personal violence, and that the 
women do not seem at all afraid of the rough, loud-voiced fellows 
who swarm around them. 

‘‘The columns pour steadily on. We wonder what is being 
done for defence on the other side, and cannot but admire the 
little piece of defensive work which the garrison of Toul is doing 
close to us. Like Phalsburg, the city of Toul is a point of 
gallant resistance, but not in any way a rallying-point for the 
surrounding people. The fortress is held, and the enemy passes 
on without troubling himself to take it. Both at Phalsburg and 
at Toul there has been an experimental attack, which has given 
the garrison an opportunity of distinction. I should add that the 
French authorities seem disposed to avoid unnecessary destruc- 
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tion of property by 
merely blowing up 
and knocking Sows 
to hinder the Ger- 
mans, There are 
no traces of an at- 
tempt at da petite 
uerre, as far as I 
nave yet seen. The 
French simply re- 
treat clear out of 
reach when they do 
not mean to fight in 
earnest, and leave 
the open towns and 
villages to be quietly 
occupied by the ad- 
vancing foe.”’ 


AN EPISODE OF 
WEISSENBURG, 


The incident de- 
picted in our En- 
graving of the at- 
tack by peasants on 
a party of German 
soldiers in a farm- 
house after the 
storming of Weis- 
senburg, is one of 
those questionable 
proceedings that are 
certain to embitter 
the spirit of the war, 
but likely to have 
no influence in af- 


fecting either its 
progress or its re- 
sults. After the 


contest was practi- 
cally over, and the 
Crown Prince’s 
soldiers were en- 
gaged in taking pos- 
session of their con- 
quest, a party un- 
wittingly entered 
the courtyard of a 
farmhouse in the 
lower town, and 
were instantly as- 
sailed by the resi- 
dents from all direc- 
tions, and with all 
sorts of missiles, 
The picture tells its 
own story, and we need only add that if the peasants choose to take 
the war into their own hands they are quite at liberty to do so; 
but then they must be content to accept the consequences. If 
they become combatants they must reckon upon receiving com- 
batants’ treatment. 
WOUNDED AT CHALONS, 

The only other war sketch we have tonotico represents a sad, 
and, unhappily, a much too common sight, both in France and 
Germany. The scene is the railway station at Chalons, while the 
soldiers of France held possession of the town, and the occasion 
the arrival of a convoy of wounded on its way to Paris or some 
other spot away from the front. The scene is painful enough, 
and yet the presence of sympathetic hearts and aidful hands 
lightens it somewhat ; and it is pleasing to see that here, as else- 
where, the foremost in the work of relieving suffering and 
assuaging sorrow are the members of the sex that has least 
to do with causing wars and wounds, 
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FLIGHT OF PEASANTS TO METZ AFTER THE BATTLE OF FORBACH. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE QUEEN OF GREECE gave birth, on Tuesday, to & Princess, who 
received the name of Alexandra. 

THE KING OF PRUSSIA, on the night of the 16th, slept on the field 
among his troops, and was very well pleased to get a plate of rice soup 
from a neighbouring camp-kettle, after a day—sixteen hours, some say—on 
horseback, and that at the age of seventy-three. 

TuE Coun’ DE CHAMBORD has written a letter in which he says that, 
being prevented as an exile from fighting for France, he offers her wounded 
soldiers his chateau of Chambord as an asylum. 


PRINCE APOLEON, being in company with some Italian statesmen, the 
other day, i4 said to have turned to one of them suddenly, and exclaimed, 
“It is you, gentlemen, you, who are ruining France. A gi neral war would 
have saved ; a war confined to Prussia will be our ruin, and the inter 


| veation of Italy in our favour would have provoked a general war.’ 


THE MARCHIIONESS OF LANSDOWNE gave birth to a daughter, on 
Saturday last, at Bowood, Wilts, The Duchess of Abercorn has arrived on 
a visit to her Ladyship, from Leamington. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY is at present on @ visit to his 
brother, Sheriff Tait, at Montague Cottage, Clackmannanshire. His Grace 
epjoys good health and is in excellent spirits. 

Loup BurRY, M.P., is gazetted a Knight Commander of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

‘Tk EAKL OF ABERDEEN, according to information received by the 
family, has been drowned while on a passage from America to Melbourne, 
Tie noble Karl, who was in his tacnty-ninth year, was # grandson of the 
state-man who filled the office of Prime Minister at the time of the Rus 
War, and was ason of the fifth Earl, better known as Lord Haddo, He is 
succeeded in the title by his brother, the Hon, John Campbell Gordon, who 
was born in 1847. 

Tue VERY REV. DR. THOMAS CARSON, the present Dean of Kilmore, 
has been promoted to the vacaut Bishopric of that see. The emoluments of 
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PAUPER CHILDREN. 

P.enry and to spare has been written about the tendency 
of modern times to abolish what are called class distinctions, 
But it is certain that the leaning of the political treatment 
of the destitute has been, and necessarily so, towards their 
isolation. It has seemed to be a necessary consequence of 
the stage of economic conditions through which we have 
been passing; but some of its collateral consequences have 
been sufficiently disastrous. It cannot be affirmed that our 
national treatment of the destitute, young or old, has been 
a great success, 

It is an instructive thing to compare the very perfection 
of workhouse organisation with the sort of human material 
it turns out in the workhouse-bred pauper, especially the 
girl. The buildings may be clean; the food may be good 
and plentiful; the master and matron may be kind; the 
doctor may be watchful; the chaplain may be a paragon of 
pious beneficence; the guardians may be angels in their 
way; and yet the young paupers turned out upon the 
world by the process of workhouse training, perfect in 
its way, may be utter failures compared with the social cir- 
cumstances by which, on leaving the poor-house, they are to 
be surrounded. Think of a servant-girl, trained in a work- 
house, placing the potatoes on the table in the saucepan 
because she knew no better! Another does not know the 
use of a meat-jack. Another has nothing in her head to 
lead her to the conclusion that if you lift up a child by the 
hands you may dislocate its wrists. Almost every one of 
them has a notion that “master” and “ missis"’ are natural 
enemies. And, not least important, the possession of a small 
sum of money, which she is free to spend for herself, is such 
an intoxicating circumstance to a workhouse-bred girl that 
she is sure to squander it on follies, when she has, perhaps, 
no change of linen for her poor shoulders, In all this we 
are leaving out of account the darker, but not least common, 
features in the picture. Most workhouse-bred girls are 
dishonest ; and how should they be otherwise Honesty, as 
it works in society, is a thing of very complex growth. It 
does not spring up full-sized in a rude, coarse nature when 
the possessor of this nature has been told a certain number 
of times that you must not take what does not belong to 
you. It is a slow growth from a variety of conditions, in 
which kindness, attachment, and freedom of action play an 
important part. 

In a word, out of society the social virtues will not grow. 
Domestic qualities, even the humblest, must have a home- 
root to them, and especially is this true of such waifs and 
strays of civilisation as are usually trained in workhouses. 
Most people will, we believe, be very glad to find that Mr. 
Goschen, the President of the Poor-Law Board, has met with 
a welcome, which certainly cannot be called hasty, but which 
may be none the worse for its deliberateness and caution, 
the proposal made to him by some English ladies not very 
long ago to try in England and Wales the Scottish system 
of boarding out in families willing to receive them pauper 
and deserted children. ‘The risks of the plan are obvious, 
but they are not greater than the proved evils of the exist- 
ing system, and they can for the most part be guarded 
against by proper inspection. In that inspection English 
ladies are to take a large share, and in their hands it will 
undoubtedly prove effectual. 


FISTICUFFS AND MANSLAUGHTER. 
Tuere is no reason whatever why fighting with the fists 


should not be placed in the same category as fighting with 
sword or pistol; and it cannot be too widely known or too 
well remembered that a verdict of “Manslaughter” has been 
returned against a man whose antagonist in a street fight 
with the fists met his death through a fall which, being 
caused by a blow, brought his skull into heavy contact with 
the pavement. The fight was “all about the war,’’ upon 
which the two men engaged happened to differ in opinion. 
There is no reason whatever why all infliction of personal 
injury that does not arise in positively-necessitated fights in 
self-defence or fair defence of others should not rank with 
criminal injuries of different recognised orders, up to man- 
slaughter and murder; and every humane person must be 
anxious to see the principle fearlessly and generally recog- 
nised and made known among working men, and even among 
boys, that whoever fights at all, except in self-defence, does 
it at the risk of a criminal prosecution. 


the see wiil lapse to the State at the end of the present year, 

Mk. JAMES Howarb, M.P., in addressing a gathering of his” con- 
stituents at Bedford, spoke from personal experience of th unpopularity of 
the war amongst the masses of the rural population of France. The people 
were most anxious to cultivate the arts of peace. 

Sin R. BAGGALLAY, Q.C., who represented Hereford in the Conservative 
interest from 1865 to 1 will come forward for Mid-Surrey, in the room 
of the Hon, W, Brodrick, now Viscount Midleton. Sir Richurd was Solicitor- 
General for a few weeks in the autumn of 1868, and received the customary 
honour of knighthood on going to Windsor to resign office. 

GARIBALDI has written a letter in which he protests against the refusal 
of the Italian Government to send troops to Rome. He thinks that the 
defeat of Louis Napoleon is a victory for all nations that have been 
betrayed, snd a lesson for Italy, which she will do well to put to Feart, 

Mus. WHITBREAD, wife of Captain Whitbread, of Loudham Hall, 
Suffk, is ssisting in nursing wonnded soldiers at the seat of war, Miss 
Pears: u, sister of Mrs. Walford Gosnall, of Ipswich, has also left England 
on the same benevolent errand, 

THE LATE Mr, JomuN ABBOTT, OF HALIFAX, has left by will £50,000 
to various charitable institutions. Another £10,000 is to be devoted to the 
founding of five scholarsbips of £2000 each at the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

THE MAYORS OF Nancy, CHALONS. AND EPERNAY, who recommended 
the intabitants of their towns to offer no opposition to the Germans, 
have been dismissed from their posts. 

INSPECTOR PENN, in trying to jump from the platform on to an engine 
at Blackfriars station, on Monday, missed his footing, and was run over. 
He died shortly afterwards. 

THE STENCH arising from the dead horses at Gravelotte is perceptible 
a mile and more distant. 

THE CLUBHOUSE OF THE JUNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB, in Charles- 
street, St, James's, now Closed, preparatory to the partial rebuilding 
and entire redecoration and refurnishing of the interior, The cost of re- 
construction and embellishment will amount to over £20,000, 

TUB RED RIVER EXPEDITION reached Fort Francis on Aug. 4. All 
well, Telegrams received from Port Garry announce that advance partics 
had reached Lake Winnipeg, and were expected at Fort Garry on Aug, 20. 

M. ROUUER paid a visit to the Emperor at Rheims a few days ago; and 
ever since. his organ, the Public, has been engaged in throwing all the 
blame of the recent disasters on the Ollivier Ministry, Ollivier may have 
much to answer for; but it must be remembered that when he took office 
the Emperor insisted on not changing his executive Ministers Leboeuf and 
Rigault de Genouilly. 

M. ROCHEFORT, lest he should be rescued by the populace, has been 
transferred from the St. Pclagie prison to Vincennes, 

THE GREAT RAILWAY COMPANIES [contemplate moving their centrai 
offices trom Paris. The question of a removal of the seat of government 
bas already been mooted, and Lyons is spoken of for such a purpose, 

Tuk COUNTY MAGISTRATES sitting at Shrewsbury have fined four 
beerhonse keepers and publicans for selling ale adulterated with salt in the 
proportion of from thirty to thirty-six grains to the gallon. <A grocer has 
been fined by the same bench for selling ‘* tea’’ adulterated with iron 
filings. 

TWo TRUCKS OF HAY in a goods-train were set on fire by a spark from 
the engine while passing through a tunnel on the Midland Railway, near 
Drontield, The train continued to run until it reached BeauchietY, when 
the tlames were extinguished, Lhe damage is estimated at £400, 

A FEAST OF FAT MEN took place at Norwalk, Connecticnt, U.S., on 
Aug. 4. Noone was admitted who did not turn the scale at 200 lb. Ninety 
persons came up to the standard. Their aggregate weight was 21,181 1b. 
The weightiest man was from New York; his counterpoise was 312lb, The 
combined weight of C. W. Bradley, wife, and son was 700 lb, 

THE MANAGERS OF THE TRAL LONDON Sick ASYLUM DISTRICT 
have appointed Mr. Thomas 8. Dowse to be medical superintendent of the 
new infirmary, at Highgate; the salary, £400 per annum, with unfur- 
rished house, coals, and gas. Mr. George Thorne has been appointed 
assistant medical officer; salary, £100 ;er annum, and rations. Mr.H. N. 
L, Lewis has been appointed steward ; salary, £150 per annum, with board 
and lodging. 

GEORGE DYER, who early in the present year surrendered to the metro- 
politan pol confessing that be committed a murder seme years ago in 
Australia, has been committed for trial by the presiding magistrate at 
Bow-street Police Court. Dyer now denies all knowledge of the crime. 

M. ISAMBERT, a correspondent of the Temps, who had been missing for 
several days, writes te announce his safety. He was, it appears, imprisoned 
for a week at Rethel as a Prussian spy. 

TWO OTHER CANDIDATES, in addition to those already announced for the 
vacancy caused by the death of Sir John Thwaites, will be put in competi- 
tion; both are members of the board. Mr. Robert Taylor, chairman of 
Lambeth Vestry, is the one ; and Mr. Charles Stuart Barker, auctioneer, of 
Newington Vestry, is the other. 

THE COMMISSION appointed to inquire into the truck system and the 
alleged systematic disregard of the Act which prohibits in certain 
trades the payment of wages in kind, commenced its labours recently at 
Hamilton. The Commissioners are Mr, C. 8. Bowen, barrister ; Mr. A. C. 
Sellar, advocate ; and the secretary, Mr. R. 8S. Wright, barrister. 

JOHN CARPENTER CARVER, who, at the Guildford Assizes, was con- 
victed of the murder of his wife and sentenced to death, has received her 
Majesty's pardon, It is believed that the unfortunate woman's death was 
the result of an accident. 


LIEUTENANT HART, an alleged Prussian spy, was shot in Paris, on the 
square before the Ecole Militaire, last Saturday morning, at six o'clock. 

A New EDITION OF MR. WALFORD'’s “COUNTY FAMILIES” is pub- 
lished this week by Mr. Hardwicke, of Piccadilly. It is dedicated, by 
permission, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who figures in its pages as a 
Norfolk landowner. 

THE ENGLISH POST OFFICE, in view of the possibility of the route for 
mails through Paris being borg oped suspended, wrote to the Post Office 
of France on the subject, and has received an assurance that, in such an 
eventuality, no sacrifice on the part of the French Post Office would be 
spared to procure as rapid and regular a transmission of the English mails 
as circumstances would permit, and that sufficient notice would be given as 
to the route they propose to adopt. 

NEARLY 400 OXEN arrived in the Southampton Docks from Portu 
Saturday. They were intended for the English market, and EA ge 
fetched about £25 each. They were all purchased, however, by an agent 
for the French Government at about £30 each and sent to France. About 
£11,000 was paid for them. Butchers’ meat has risen in price in South- 
= in consequence of the large exportation of cattle from that port to 

'rance. 

M. LISSAGERAY, a political ally of M. Rochefort, though 
Paul de Cassagnac, who had ventured to come to Paris from Gruss: regs 
expectation of a revolutionary movement, has been arrested and consigned 
to prison, pursuant to a judgmens for a press offence scored up against him 
some time ago. He was denounced to the police by M. Paul de Oassagnac. 
| _ PRINCE PIERRE BONAPARTE has been loyally working for the dy : 

in Corsica, He has recruited there an wren ot 600 Oursloen wie ae 

gradually, in small parties, have all arrived at Marseilles, Their mission 
is to spread themselves about the country and inculcate the idea that the 

Emperor, who has been deceived and betrayed by Emile Ollivier and certain 

Generals, will yet be the saviour of France; and that, as a proof of his 
| single-minded honesty, he is quite ready, in pursuance of bis invariable 

principles, to submit his case to another plébiscite, 
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THE LOUNCER. 


Isaw in the 7imrs, tho other day, the announcement 
death of Lord Willoughby de Eresby, the Joint Hereditary 


of the 
Great 


Chamberlain of England, The Barony of Willoughby de’ Pari 
jis one of the oldest in England. It was created in 1313, 557 J 


ago, when Edward If, was King. The word * joint may \, 
some of my readers, and I may as well explain what jt’ ),,.., 
The office of Hereditary Great Chamberlain is held jointly Be i 
Barons Willoughby de Eresby and the Marquises ef Choln joy}, 
(pronounced Chumley), or in succession rather than jointly, 
the two families do not hold it at the same time; but 4 


cession—that is to say, each holds it fora reign. The late B a ; 
Willoughby de Eresby has left no issue: indecd, was never ),, 


ried. But the title is not extinct; it descends to his Lordsiy, 
sister, the Dowager Lady Clementina Elizabeth, widow of tho fi t 
Baron Aveland. What, under such circumstances, becomes of 1),,. 
office of Lord Great Chamberlain, I, having few books hore to cor, 
sult, cannot exactly say; but I suppose the oflice will go wit}, 1), 
title. Perhaps, though, her Ladyship’s son, Baron Aveland will 
haveit; butit doesnot much matter. Tn timeslong gone by, nodon!} f 
the Great Chamberlain was a high officer of State, having j z 
portant duties to perform ; but now I take it he, like the Herod). 
tary Champion, the Hereditary Earl Marshal, and the Chief Buth 
of Kngland, is 2 mere antique gilded ornament of the throne, with, 
very little to do. ‘This oflice of Grent Chamberlain must jit },,. 
confounded with that of the Lord Chamberlain, held by Visco), 
Sydney. He is at the head of the Lord Chamberlain's depart - 
ment in the Queen's household, and his duties must be, one wor! \ 
think, very onerous, if he really has to superintend all the people 
in that department, for, ds we can see by a glance at the list, there 
must be some hundreds of them. About the deceased Gyo; 
Chamberlain nothing need be said. Indeed, the less that is said 
the better. And so drop the curtain, and forget him for evermore 
Indeed, his Lordship has left no memorial behind, except % 
wonderful breed of pug-dogs, called the Gwydyr pugs, one secs 
advertised in the papers, so called because they were bred per- 
sonally by his Lordship at his seat “ Gwydyr,”’ near Llanrwst, j1, 
Carnarvonshire. 

Lord Elcho is the slave of a fixed idea, which buzzes about jis 
ears like a bee in his bonnet. This fixed idea has tyrannised oy. y 
him for many years—ever since, I think, he took to soldiering, :.s 
an officer of volunteers. His idea is that we want more soldi. ; 
ever more and more. He is never satisfied—is, indeed, insati:})|., 
Some twenty years ago we had but few soldiers in our island 
some 40,000 regulars, and some 100,000 militiamen and yeomanry, 
when called out. Then came the invasion panic, and the cous). 
quent volunteer movement, which in a few years added soi 
130,000 to our available soldiery. But even then his Lords} ip 
was not satisfied. Still he cried out for more. Now, according to 
the Times of Tuesday, our military strength stands as follows :- 
Troops of the Line, 179,000; army reserve, class 1, 3000; ditto, 
class 2, 20,000; militia, 134,037; yeomanry cavalry. 
volunteers, 136,281; volunteer artillery, 33,813; total, 523,23: 
that is, half a million twenty-three thousand two hundred aud 
thirty-nine, all of which are ut home, except some 90,000 in Lidin 
or other stations abroad. But his Lord-hip is not even now satis- 
fied. He sti/d wants more. In short, he wants to make every 
man in England under fifty a soldier. When his Lordship tir 
broached this idea in the House, he could hardly get a patient 
hearing. But by sheer force of iteration he has gained ground, 
and now the 7¥mes has pronounced for this idea, and the Speetatur, 
and possibly other papers, which here, at a distance from town, | 
do not see. That is to say, England which is surrounded by the 
ocean, and possesses the most powerful fleet in the world, ought 
to have, so say these authorities, as large an army as Prussia aud 
France each have, though they are separated from each other 
and from other nations only by invisible boundaries. Really, 
when one thinks of this, it is almost impossible not to 
suspect that the people who thus write are losing their 
heads. If there be any danger of invasion let us increase 
our Navy, for against invasion we always did, and always ouglit, 
to look to our Navy as our most powerful arm. — ‘Give me ships 
enough,’’ I heard old Charley Napier say, ‘fand I will guarantce 
that no army lands on our shores.’’ And when Lord Palmerston 
told us that ‘‘steam had bridged the Channel,”’ the gallant 
Admiral langhed at the notion, and asserted that steam had made 
it more difficult than ever for an enemy to land troops here. 
When men are under the influence of panic, the blunders which 
they make are wonde:ful. Even the Great Duke himself could 
not, at such times, keep his head cool and clear, During an 
invasion panic he asserted in print that there are not ten 
miles of our coast on which an enemy cannot land forces at 
any state of the tide. Whereupon an old Admiral in the 
House declared that there are not ten miles of our coast ou 
to which, at any state of the tide, an army can be landed. 
But, curious enough, though we have some 459,000 soldiers at 
home, we have, say these authorities, no army; and I dare to sity 
they are right. But, if this be so, why is it so? and, further, if, 
with nearly half a million of men, we have no army, should we 
be better off were we to have a quarter of a million more} Surely 
before the House of Commons grants more soldiers it has a rigi 


ht 
to ask that what we have shall be properly organised into an arniy. 
But again I ask, if we have no army, why isit? Lord Elcho 
kt ows the reason why, as every sensible man does. Our military 
government is rotten to the core, and we have no men of sul- 
cient genius or courage to reform it. That is the reason 


why. What a pass this is for England to come to! Some 
half million of men, and, according to these authorities, 


no army, properly so called! But it may be said there are, 
at all events, the 179,000 regulars ; surely they form a good and 
efficient army. No; they do not—at least, so say these critics. 
They are not half instructed, and, unless matters have improved 
since the Crimean war, they are not well commanded. And as to 
the militia and volunteers, Heaven help them if, officered as they 
are now, they would have to meet an enemy! Is there, then, 110 
hope that this rotten military system of ours will be reformed: | 
confess I discern not a glimmering. In the House of Commons 
there are many members who know that the system is rotten ; but 
there is not a man known to me capable and willing to undertake 
the Herculean labour of reforming it. Thank God! though, ovr 
Navy is efficient and trustworthy, and that always was, is, and ever 
must be, our great bulwark against an invasion, 

Gray, the poet, tells us that when he turned round and 
looked back at the Keswick vale, as he was leaving it, it 
appeared so beautiful that he was strongly inclined to stay; 
and I do not wonder that he had this inclination, for this 
valley is, I really must think, the most beautiful in the 
lake district. Six years ago I was located here for a mouth; 
but the impressions which it then made upon me had, when 
I determined ‘to revisit it, somewhat faded from my mind; 
but now they are all revived, and so deepened that I co 
not think old Tempus Edax will ever be able to destroy them. 
Last Sunday was just the day to see the lake scenery, It was 
wild, cloudy—with every now and then sharp showers; and that 
tumult of mountain around Derwentwater, aided by the clouds 
and the sunshine, got up for meas I looked through my window or 
walked out in the intervals of fine weather, especially when the 
sun was getting low, an exhibition which, knowing as I do some- 
what. of the resources of Nature, and what wonders she can achiev 
in this way, I confess astonished me. I have spoken of a tumult 
of mountains. It is an odd expression; but, if my readers could 
but see that mass before me as I saw it last Sunday, they would 
at once know what I mean, At times, in stormy weather, sec 
through a thin haze, you might almost fancy that the mass, 
instead of being solid mountains, was really a tumultuous, stor!) 
sea, On Sunday the fantastic tricks which they played were to me 
very wonderful. At times they were bathed in clear sunlight; 


anon, a peak—say the highest peak of Cat Bells, for instance— 
would fold round its head a turban of white cloud, which, whilst 
you were looking at it, would drop down to the waist of the 
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mountain and enfold it as a girdle, leaving the head glittering 
above in golden sunshine, Once I saw a huge mountain mass assume 


the colour of dark chocolate; whilst another in close proximity 
was a glorious purple; and at the same time, a mile or so off, two 
mountains, with the valley between, were bright with sunlight— 
marbled, though, if I may use that expression (marbled as paper 
is), with the shadows of thin passing clouds above. Skiddaw is 
ear fond of arraying himself in this way. He is even now, 
whilst I write, thus garbed. He is a grand old fellow. I am 
never tired of looking at him; but on Sunday his appearance at 
times was terrible, for on that day his head and breast were 
enveloped in huge folds of black, rolling, wrathful clouds. 
But this would not last long; in a few minutes you would per- 
ceive a change of scene, and, presently, he would throw off the 
dark robe with which he had for a time concealed his beauties— 
the red heather on his breast, the sheep browsing on his slopes, 
and the smiling fields which belong to the farmers living in those 
white farmhouses athisbase. - 

‘After all the fuss about the mitrailleuse, and the ‘*bombarde, 
and the chassepot, if 1s truly Iudicrous to read M. Edmond 
About’s lachrymose reproaches of the ‘terrible’? Prussian 
guns. It is as if the ‘‘cock of the school’’ should suddenly 
begin to whimper and say, ‘‘ Hit one of your own size, 
dot” to an assailant whom he had just before declared to 
be un unequal one, Nor is that an exaggeration. Other 
French journalists have declared that France was unprepared for 
war, and did not contemplate it. ‘* The proof is before you,’’ say 
they. “Tt was Germany who caused the war, for she was pre- 
pared for it.” ‘This is excellent. In March, 1868, the King of 
Prussia prorogued the German Parliament in words full of assur- 
ances of peace. In the same month M. Rouher, on bringing in a 
pill tor fixing the contingent of the French army at 100,000, 
also stated that the relations of France with foreign Powers 
were excellent. But on the same day Marshal Niel said this :— 
“Next spring the whole French army will be armed with the 
new rifle, the most perfect known. In consequence of its adop- 
tion in France, all the other Powers are obliged to reform their 
armaments, France has a two.years’ start of them, which isa 
great thing, considering the events which have been accomplished in 
“Europe.” Now, observe what M. Rouher said in his address to the 
Emperor, on July 16:—‘ The dignity of France has been disre- 
garded. Your Majesty draws the sword. Your Mayesty was able 
to wait, but has occupied the last four years in perfecting the arma- 
ment and the organisation of the army.” “Out of thine own 
mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked servant.’’ 

‘Alternations in feeling and opinion seem to be as marked among 
the French, and especially among French journalists, as are the 
vicissitudes in the political history of their country. At one 
moment they are full of confidence, discounting victories yet to be 
won, planning rearrangements of the map of Europe, and 
denouncing woes unutterable upon all who shall say them nay. 
At another, they are wellnigh in despair; the country is ruined 
and betrayed, the armies are sacrificed to treachery, incompetence, 
and peculation in high places. The Emperor is vituperated ; 
Marshal Leboeuf is denounced as a traitor, his wife and other 
ladies of position are included in the denunciation, and their 
imprisonment, exile, or death is demanded, Ata third, without 
any apparent reason—on the contrary, with many reasons why 
they should be depressed and serious—they once more bound into 
the regions of gaiety, elation, jubilation, confidence. ‘* Hope 
springs eternal” in a French journalist's breast; and if you 
won't take his word for it that his country’s arms have won great 
victories—if you prefer facts to his assertions—all the worse for 


you; he is ready to pity your dulness in not being able 
to see things with his eyes, and is prepared to promise 


victories enough and to spare, look you, to satisfy even 
your English crassness of stupidity—when certain impossible com- 
binations are effected, when France has risen in her might, and so 
on. 1 like this revivifying quality of the Gallic mind; I admire 
men who refuse under any circumstances to despair of their 
country; but I should like to see a little more sobriety mixed with 
the confidence, a little more steadiness mingled with the hope, a 
little more looking of facts in the face combined with the resolu- 
tion to brave all eventualities. It was not in this spirit of light- 
hearted levity that the old Romans, whom the French affect to 
imitate so much, sustained themselves in the hours of their 
country’s adversity. Here have French armies been beaten again 
and again ; here is a large portion of French territory overrun by 
foreigners whom France had threatened, defied, and challenged ; 
and yet French journalists keep on telling stories of combats that 
were never fought, boasting of victories never gained, and threaten- 
ing retributions seemingly utterly beyond the power of France 
to inflict. While, too, they have no authentic information as to 
what their own Generals are doing, or intend to do, they affect to 
kmow all that occurs in the secret councils of their enemies. 
General Steinmetz has been disgraced and his army corps—or the 
miserable fragment Bazaine had left of it — broken up and 
the men distributed among other regiments to conceal their 
woful plight; all the German leaders, again, have advised 
an immediate retreat into Fatherland, feeling certain that 
if they do not retire now they will never do so at all, seeing that in 
a few days—nay, a few hours—they must be inevitably ‘‘cata- 
wampously chawed up,’’ to borrow a Yankeeism for the nonce, by 
those terrible French armies which never exist except in the columns 
of Parisian journals. All this would be sublime if it were not a little 
ridiculous. Take M. Edmond About, for example, as a type of the 
French journalist, as he is perhaps the most piquant, if not the most 
rofound, among them. A few weeks ago M. About was the most 
jocund of the joyous ; he was going right on to Berlin with the 
Emperor, who was the greatest of living commanders, at the head 
of the most invincible of living armies. No praise was too high 
for his Majesty when he first arrived at Metz, no laudation too 
fulsome when he performed that theatrical coup at Saarbruck and 
gave the Prince Imperial his famous “baptism of fire.’? Over 
that affair M. About blew a shrill blast of triumph in his penny 
trumpet, the Soir, Four days elapse, and then comes the rout 
of Forbach, when M. About feels sad of heart, dazed in head, 
benumbed of hand, unable to write. While so stricken, he hears 
of Worth, rushes off to look to his home at Saverne (a very natural 
and proper thing to do, for his wife and children are supposed to 
be there), which he finds in the hands of the Prussians, tolerably 
decent fellows who know their business well, as he reports them. 
M. About is lost to sight, though tomemory dear, fora whole week ; 
and when he at last emerges from his obscuration, it is to rail in 
good set terms at the Emperor and all his subordinates, save 
Marshal M‘Mahon, who having asked M. About to praise the 
morale of his broken army, he praises it accordingly, and the morale 
of Marshal M‘Mahon to boot, though seemingly neither troops 
nor commander had much morale left to speak of. A few days 
more pass; M. About reaches Paris; and there, safe from the 
Prussians (for the time at least), ‘‘ Viva, vivissima 1” M. About 
is cock-a-hoop again; vituperates the Germans as “vermin, 
and threatens them and all who aid, abet, or sympathise 
with them—all, in fact, who don’t fly to help France—with, 
oh! such terrible vengeance by-and-by! Just look at the 
ebullition of wild rage published by M. About in the Soir the 
other day: is not that a scurvy song to sing toa great people 
in their day of trouble? Seriously, is not all this very 
absurd? and would not Frenchmen be much more likely to 
retrieve their country’s disasters were they and their jour- 
nalists to calmly try to realise the actual state of affairs ; 
to look their difficulties fully in the face, and brace them- 
selves up for the efforts the crisis calls for, instead of indulging in 
wretched fanfaronade and screams of futile abuse? It would 
be well, too, if the few partisans of France in the English press 
would give over threatening us with French wrath to come. 
Englishmen don't like being bullied, as the Standard, for in- 
stance, very well knows; they will have theier opinions, and 
express them, let who will say them nay; and the 4 tandard may 
just as well abandon its Cassandra-like vaticinations as it has 
all but relinquished its hopes of French military successes and its 


efforts at making black appear to be white in reporting and com- 
menting on the occurrences of the war. 


lished, with the following note appended :—“ All that was left in 
manuscript of ‘Edwin Drood’ is contained in the number now 
published—the sixth. 
two hours when the event occurred which one very touching pas- 
sage in it (grave and sad, but also cheerful and reassuring) might 
seem almost to have anticipated. 
the story that have since been found concern that portion of it 
exclusively which is treated in the earlier numbers. 
clues therein ¢ fforded to its conduct or catastrophe, nothing what- 
ever remains; and it is believed that what the author would him- 
self have most desired is done in placing before the reader, with- 
out further note or suggestion, the fragment of ‘The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood.’ 


only makes us feel how much we have lost in not receiving the 
remainder, 

performance, with the indications of a grand design. A portrait 
of Dickens is prefixed, and on the titlepage there is a vignette 
view of Rochester cathedral towers, 


with every new telegram it may be satisfactory, Mr. Editor, to 
know that Scotland stands where it did, and that if tourists who 
have become a little ennuyé of the Rhine and look buck only with 
moderate regret to their last voyage on the Moselle would for 
once take the train to Glasgow, the steam- boat to Kothesny, and 
thence lose themselves among the green and purple tinted hills 
that frame the chain of lochs about Bute and Arran, they would 
find that there is after all something to see in those islands within 
an island which make Great Britain so full of the beauty that 
comes of ‘the ever-changing changeless sea.”’ 
fastidious voyager might have taken some exception to the vast 
human cargo that crowded the Iona last Saturday morning, when 
a few score anxious travellers by the early train stood on the 
pier at Greenock, and your Lounger forbore to follow his usual 
occupation because there was nothing to lounge against that was 
not a little grimy with the smoky mist that seems to 
overhang the Clyde at that busy town. i 
are an energetic people; some of the elderly ladies who go 
for a day’s outing being especially distinguished for a serene 
sense -of personal strength in the way they walk onward without 
regarding such trifling obstacles as a trunk or two, human or 
otherwise. 
parts of the world, but without that superb calm and self-susten- 
tation which distinguishes my northern countrywomen. 
the Glasgow rough has something of the same expression of simple 
gurprise that anybody should be discomfited by casual obstacles. 
One of them, a brawny lad, who unconsciously was inserting the 
bowl of a dirty ‘‘cutty’’ in my beard, met my slight objections with 
such a wondering ‘* What’s wrang wi’ ye?’’ proffered in a tone 
of pity for fastidious weakness, that I nearly forgave him on the 
spot. 


here set down, and make no hidden allusion whatever. 


of the concluding displa; 
which soon shut out the di 
swiftly on the sea, did not abate the enthusiasm. 


on board the yachts brokethe stillness of the shore ; and, next day 
being Sunday, the quiet bay lay undisturbed—a companion to 
the quiet town. 

of Gl 

heather of ‘‘ the burnt islands.’’ Seals have been seen in the loch, 
and there is some talk of bottle-nosed whales ; but I have studied 
the works of Cruikshank, and abjure bottles of all kinds, even 
those from Campbeltown. I lounge in a very easy chair just now, 
in the old, old library of what was once the sanctum of an old, 
old manse; end there I reflect, or rather contemplate, sipping 
between whiles the fresh, pure water of the glen. 


freshing, and I shall not Erg d it—till the butler comes in with 
the tray, or I hear the be! 


in this column) are not easy to notice in a way which amounts to 
much, but which are yet very well managed and very useful, must 


rank the Popular Science Review and Science Gossip, both hailing 
from Mr. Hardwieke’s. ‘The last number of the former contains 
an amusing paper by the Rev. C. Hope Robertson, M.A., on the 
“ Usefulness of the Fifth in Music; ’’ but the use of it all is not 
so plain to me as it is to the writer. A ‘musieal’’ person with 
brains can transpose at sight. 1 mean, that in a case where 
a piece is set for, say, the piano, ina key too high for the voice 
of the singer, who is to be accompanied by the performer, it ought 
to be quite easy for the latter to play it off-hand in a lower key. 
“A Simple Decimal System for England ’’ and ‘* What fills the 
Star-Depths"’ are two highly-interesting papers; but I fear we 
shall have bottled samples of ‘ what fills the star-depths'’ before 
we have got a decimal system in practice over here. 

Who wrote it [ do not know; but it may interest some of your 
readers to learn that the best—by far the best—translation of the 
German war-song, “Die Wacht am Rhein’’ (The Rhine Watch), 
appeared in the Heho of Friday week. By-the-by, a French par- 
tisan, in another of your contemporaries, was lately so good as to 
pronounce Niclas Becker's well-known Rhein-lied, 


They shall not, shall not have it, 
The free, the German Rhine— 


a piece of doggrel. But why doggrel? There is something about 
the fishes which strikes an English reader as bathos. But the 
Germans are different in such matters, In Goethe’s hundred- 
times translated song of ‘ Der Fischer,’’ the mermaid who sings 
to the fisherman assures him that if he knew how happy the little 
fishes were down in the river, he would never go fishing any more, 
and would want to live among them himself. This, to my fancy, 
is a ludicrous touch ; but the Germans do not feel it so. 

Talking of war literature, this campaigning seems to have put 
accuracy out of some people’s heads. The Germans have not yet 
defeated the French grammar, yet we had the Zines, the other 
day, making @ man exclaim in Paris, ‘* Je suis Prusse”’ (meaning 
«* Prussien’’). To-day, in another high-class paper, “A Parisian 
Resident’’ writes, ‘Yesterday evening a body of about fifty 
franc-tireurs marched down the Boulevard; they were surrounded 
and followed by a mob of some 10,000 men and women, who 
shouted, ‘ Vive les frans-tireurs!’’’ But, however excited the 
Parisians may be, they can hardly have forgotten that a mown in 
the plural requires a verb in the same; and they undoubtedly 
cried ‘* Vivent,’’ not ‘ Vive.’’ In the same journal I find this 
astounding piece of intelligence, dated Paris, Aug. 30:—‘* A cate- 
gorical denial is given ta an assertion of to-day’s Figaro that the 
Minister of War and Marine received a despatch yesterday, 
aflirming that twenty vessels, of large tonnage and splendidly 
equipped, had left different American ports with German fili- 
busters on board, with the object of landing the latter in open 
French ports, and subjecting them to pillage.’’ It was hardly 
worth while, perhaps, to give a ‘categorical denial’’ to the 
statement that ‘‘German filibusters’’ were coming over, at 
great expense, in order to be pillaged in open French 
ports. But if they were, it seems elmost unkind to add “that in 
any case measures have been takeu to give such adventurers a 
warm reception.’’ Poor fellows! But this is not all. In the 
same journal, again, we are told that ‘a deputation from the 
sugar-vefiners and wholesale sugar-dealers in London waited upon 
Mr. Crawford, M.P., two or three days ago, to present him with 
the subjoined address, and the work, illustrated and handsomely 
bound, to which it refers.’’ As the ‘ address’’ is not ‘‘sub- 
joined,’’ and the name of ‘the volume’’ not mentioned, this in- 
formation is rather lame. The other day I saw in a war cor- 
respondent’s letter a statement that he ‘‘counted fifteen dead 
horses in one spot, and among them two oflicers.’’ These things 
have so confused my mind that I catch myself making foolish 
jokes, such as that war telegrams from France ought to be called 
killergrammes ; and that it isa shame for the French to have so 
much foughtification of their own causing round Paris, when there 
is fighting all over the country which they eannot prevent. 
Blunders, und kein ende! I have this moment read in an evening 
contemporary that Professor Max Miiller, in a letter which ‘‘ will 
add to his philosophic reputation,’ has declared that ‘‘ unpro- 
voked murder is manslaughter.”’ 

I can add my personal testimony to that of your able contri- 
butor ‘The Lounger’’ (at Keswick) upon one point—the dulness 
of our ancient friend ‘‘the general reader’’ to apprehend the 
meaning of the war news in his daily paper. Personal acquaint- 
ances of mine have been threatening the Germans with “a 
(participle) good licking’’ ever since the declaration of war, 
Incredible as it may appear, they declared that the (participle) 
“ good licking ’’ had come with the fighting of the 14th and 16th, 
before Metz. In vain did you explain that the object of these 
battles was to check the retreat of the French from Metz, and not 
to win a victory, in the ordinary sense of that word; and that 
since the Germans held the road to Verdun it was the French who 
were defeated, and, at first, by greatly inferior numbers. My 
good friends still maintained that the Germans had at last got 
their “‘ (participle) good licking.”’ 


The last fragment of Dickens's last work has now been pub- 
Its last entire page had not been written 


The only notes in reference to 


Beyond the 


Aug. 12, 1870."" What we have got of this work 


But we must be content, in the absence of a finished 


A LOUNGE IN THE KYLES OF BUTE. 


Amidst the terrible reports of wnr and devastation that come 


Possibly a 


The Scotch, Sir, 


I have noticed the same determined spirit in other 


Even 


It was a great sight, that Iona, filled with human beings, 
who stood and sat all over its vast.decks and gangways like ants 
clustered on a floating log. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was ny fellow-passenger, didn’t seem to mind it. He was 
on his way to the Kyles, and looked so athletically amiable that 1 
felt moved to offer him on the spot certain sums of unpaid income 
tax which may one day be noted in the Zimes under an initial ; 
but the crowd was too dense for me to reach him before 
I had to look after my luggage, and, amidst a small 
fleet of row-boats, gigs, cutters, and excursion-boats freighted 
with pleasure-seekers, allow myself to be hustled up a steep gang - 
way to the pier at Rothesay Harbour. I was bound for the Queen’s 
Hotel, whence a boat rowed by a couple of sturdy barefooted boys, 
and steered by the rosy little daughter of mine host, was ready to 
carry me on board the Northumbria, 8.S., R.Y.S., for yachts 
take their degrees, and this was the style and title of the vessel 
whose presence in Rothesay Bay had caused the human current to 
set so strongly from Glasgow to the Kyles. ‘To say that the Glen 
Caladh regatta was to be held there, with seventeen matches for 
yachts, skiffs, jolly-boats, fishing-smacks, and all kinds of craft, 
may at first sight be only equivalent to remarking incidently that 
it was a regatta day for the Island of Bute; but it meant a good 
deal more than that to the hardy fishermen whose homes dot 
the margins of the green, brown, and purple hills and granite 
cliffs that frame the watery mirrors stretching from Bute to 
Loch Fine. 

It is to Mr. G. R. Stephenson, whose encouragement of improve- 
ments in the rig and build of boats and the better training of 
their crews is a part of his professional association with 
achievements in other kinds of locomotion, that the people of 
the Kyles owe this annual observance. Four years ago, when he 
took up his summer residence at Glen Caladh, he set to work to 
give an impulse to the rather slow movements of the honest 
toilers of the sea in that region, and now the result of his 
efforts is to be seen in the abandonment of some old prejudices 
and the adoption of many improvements. There was such a 
rigging, and canvasing, and scraping, and new sparring going 
on about the island coasts for a week or two before Saturday 
as completely astonished that most respectable authority the 
oldest inhabitant; and when the first gun was fired from the 
Northumbria, and was echoed from its trim companion the 
sailing-yacht St. Lawrence, the vessels that stood off ready for 
the race would have done credit to any seaport in England, and 
were well manned by smart crews, who were ready to up with 
anchor and sails, and skim away like sea-birds for the first 
prizes of 80 guineas. Glasgow was interested, and the Lord 
Provost, with the Lady Provost—if there be ‘such a title— 
represented her on board the Northumbria. The oldest of all 
the yacht squadrons had a duty to recognise; and the Earl of 
Glasgow, who is Commodore of the Royal Northern Club, 
unfurled all his holiday bunting, and put off to salute the pro- 
moter of the useful festivities, Sir Michael Shaw Stewart was 
there, too, as such a veteran yachtsman should have been, with a 
good word from the Clyde. Y'wish that I could report the races : 
how the Carmichaels of Tarbet pulled off the rowing-match with a 
sharp shout that sounded like the echo of a b prey from the 
hills; how the Campbells of Tilliechewan sailed their little yackt 
and won the grey kilt, instead of sailor’s breeks; and how the 
M‘Dougalls of St. Ninian bore off among them something like 
£60 in prizes, and went home again fresh as daisies and in fine 
condition; by which remark, Mr. Editor, I mean no more than is 
Suffice it 
to say that, when the dim wreath of evening fell on the hilltops, 
and Mr. Pain, pyrotechnist from London, sent up the first rocket 
of fireworks, even the Scottish mist, 

t vessels and brought night down 


But the 
Rothesayans are early folk, and by eleven o’clock only the bells 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

I think the Garety has at last discovered its mission, It 
has been hovering about somewhat dismally over serio-comic 
drama, modern comedy, heavy drama, melodrama, vaudeville, 
and extravaganza; and now, if it is wise, it will settle 
down to light opera, This is the theatre of all others for light 
opera, and I was never so satisfied that this was the case as when I 
had seen Offenbach’s ‘‘ Blue Beard.”’ It was capitally done from 
endtoend. A good band, very tolerable singers, acting with 
some smartness and vis about it, elegant scenery, pretty dresses, 
and good dancers: what more can possibly be required? When 
we remember what a state English opera was in a few years ago, 
it is surprising that so much has been learned and so many faults 
forgotten in so short a space of time. It is hardly fair to criticise 
the performance of an Offenbachian opera quite from the Variétés 
or Folies Parisiennes standpoint as yet; but really your gay 
Parisian would not have been ashamed of the performance of 
** Blue Beard’’ on Monday. Miss Julia Matthews was the tom- 
boy Boulotte, and reproduced much of Mdlle. Schneider's fun 
without any of her outrageous extravagance, I had no 
idea that Miss Matthews was half so clever as she is, 
and until Monday I despaired of finding any English 
lady up to “La Périchole,’’ which I hope to see at 
the Gaiety shortly. Mr. Beverley is not a very shining 
light. He is the mildest specimen of a Bluebeard I ever 
saw in my life, He looks more like a big schoolgirl than a 
murderous monarch, and he walks os if his legs were glued 
together. However, Mr. Beverley sings fairly, and, perhaps, in 
due course he will learn how to act. Mr. Stoyle is funny; but 
fun that is overdone is distasteful to me. His gag is simply 
abeminable. Of the ordinary stock company, Miss Constance 
Loseby, Miss Tremaine, and Mr. Perrini could hardly be better ; 
and Mr. Maclean and Mr. Aynsley Cook certainly acted far more 
smartly than usual. Mr. Kenney may be congratulated on his 
tact in turning a singuleny naughty libretto into a singularly 
mild one. In essence ** Blue Beard”’ is certainly ‘‘ Fie! fie!”’ 
but you have in the English version to look into the motive of the 
work rather than to the words to find any impropriety. The fun 
of crowning the suspicious Boulotte as the rosiére is considerabl 
toned down for the requirements of an English audience, as well 
it might be. The Gaiety company is like a snowball, gathering 
strength and breadth as it rolls along. Each Monday I have 
noticed an improvement, and when the full complement is in 
swing 1 expect the Gaiety will be the winter musical festival par 
excellence. Miss Farren plays in ‘*The Quaker’’ next week; 
Donizetti's ‘Betty’? is announced, and Mr. Santley is due on 
Oct. 8, not in a drama as originally announced, but in a romantic 
opera, 

Most of the theatres are girding up their loins again. The 
Otymric and Royatty both open on Monday. The PRIncEss’s 
promises us Mr, Dion Boucicault’s “*Rapparee”’ on Monday. 


As for your Lounger, he is just now in the heart 
en Caladh, lounging amongst the hills, the herrings, and the 


It is very re- 


for luncheon. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
Among the periodicals which (as has been repeatedly observed 
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FORTIFYING PARIS: THE PORTE DE NEUILLY. 
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TIONS. THE WAR. 3 no words can be strong enough to express the blame which should 
: PARIS — be hcg the efficiency of MORE PIGHTING—MOVEMENTS AND DEFEAT OF M‘MAHON, attach to his bad generalship. M‘Mahon started from Rheims 
Every day males t eit b apereed . test in a greater or lesser Arren another lull in the fighting in France, and after & | on the evening of Monday, the 22nd. On Tuesday, the 30th, 
the Paris maggot Be Bagh: st the works therefore, will be | mystery of ten days’ duration has hung over the movements of eight days later, he is caught in the very worst position 
Ss urther details o : q the contending armies, the cloud _ con the po fag ry bees in which an army oan, pois be Resear — a | ahd river, 
= rae eae ey ; ; xine, which runs ssumed, and another defeat of the French is reported. n order | close up against neutral territory, into which, if he is driven, he is 
Paris is divided ~ hey aorta ag ogres boundary- o remove all doubt as to impartiality, we copy from Thursday 8 perl Ae He had barely seventy miles to march from Rheims 
obliquely from sout! = — as 4 Concorde. The district | Standard the subjoined resumé of events and digestof intelligence | to the Meuse. Unless he were certain that he could perform the 
line of the old “ pred Sei e is the larger and lower of the two; | received :-— ; . distance in very much less time than eight days, it was madness 
lying to the north of the Seine considerably higher. _The whole “At last the great battle has come. The situation had grown | to attempt the movement. He must have calculated on a much 
that to the south of ~ tie = aaa “of which the Seine is the | intensely exciting. Day followed day, and nothing arrived from | more rapid march. We cannot believe he would have been guilty 
may be teken as an irregu = « notion is the more important | the seat of war to solve the doubts that were uppermost in the of so gross a binder as to make such slow marches intentionally, 
oblique diameter. ™ pe ae , the Seine on the south- | minds of all Europe. Since M‘Mahon started from Rheims his | or to attempt such a movement unless ‘he had reason to suppos a 
and exposed. It =| bam wg same river, as it reaches | exact position has been kept secret; and the rumours in regard to | he could get clear of the Meuse before the Crown Prince could 
west; and the second ; ~ 0 Sasces to St Denis, covers it on | it were irreconcilable with each other. We must trace again the | possibly be on his flank. He started from Rheims on Monday, 
a rages 2 cst io the Marne, and on the north the | yarious statements in regard to M‘Mahon's forces, in order that | the 22nd. It was not till Wednesday, the 24th (we have ‘it 
the wig yt tape ey a : ences on the east near the Marne and | we may see what is not probable, even if we cannot say what is | from the pen of the Times specia) correspondent), that the 
range of hills w i J oom a the northern semicircle as far as the probable, On Saturday, the 20th, M‘Mahon was at Chilons, Prussian head-quarters at Liguy, eight or nine miles south- 
stretches — 7On the north-east is the plateau of Belleville, | Thence he broke up his camp and moved to Rheims, from which | east of Bar-le-Duc, knew of the evacuation of Chilons; 
Bois de ——— Ca ane Lendy, whose admirable edition of | his troops subsequently departed on Monday night, the 22nd. | yet so slow has been M‘Mahon’s march that we abandoned the 
bree Kerk ro — the onl reliable source of information in | Since that date we have heard of him as at Rethel and at Vouziers. | jdeathat he was really endeavouring to cross the Meuse, and so 
oho tilitar reogra A of the theatre of war, lies 460 ft. | We have heard of acavalry action at Attigny, on the Aisne, between | slow have been his movements that the Crown Prince, over whom 
respect to —— a oe aa tt y to 4920ft. in breadth. — This | those two places. We have heard of the Emperoras being at Rethel, | he had two days’ start, has been able to strike him on the flank, 
ee ee ae bankment extending irregularly from the hill | as having left Rethel, and passed northwards through the village | When first the idea was broached by us that this flank march was 
Lig 5 Steer igg? ‘hi his 377 ft. high, towards the south to | of Novy on Friday, the 26th, as having slept at Tourteron on that | in contemplation by M‘Mahon, we said that the whole affair was 
of car egg b toner rds the east to Bagnolet with Romainville | night, and as having then proceeded to Le Chesne, sending the | a question of calculation of time—that unless it could be with 
pg + garding the Pris St. Gervais on the north-east. ‘To the | Prince Imperial to Meziéres, A journey from Rethel by Tour- | certainty accomplished in such time that he could reach Metz 
ml ge gee “3 tte Chaumont lies the Rue a’ Allemagne, which | teron and Le Chesne (and the news seems well authenticated by | pefore the forces of the King could come to relieve Prince 
eS a toed to Meta Along the north side of this route | the correspondent of the Daily News) argues a subsequent | Frederick Charles, it was inconceivable that he would really 
loops Xe : I de Y Oureq, which helps to protect the district. | journey to Stenay. The Emperor, according to this, would have attempt such a movement. Strategy is no sealed book. M‘Mahon 
ae he mth aide of Paris, "north of the Seine, is the hill of Mont- | reached Sedan, Mouzon, or Stenay, on Sunday last, the 28th. If | and his staff must have among them men who know these things 
as hich i 426 ft high, is 318 ft. broad, and forms a | the Emperor was making for the Meuse, itcan scarcely be doubted | as well as we do, and it is, we repeat now, inconceivable that } 
martte, Walch Fines | slose on the boundary-line of the city, in- | that M‘Mahon’s army had taken the same direction. The | M‘Mahon attempted this march, unless he was led to believe that 
pee ed an lek emvenit that towards the town. It is a posi- | Emperor's movements have been so erratic that it may be difficult he could do it in two or three days less time than it has taken, 
tion of sth ing strength, and, if well defended with artillery, | to found any theory upon them; but yet they mean something. | We cannot but suppose his intendance to have been in fault, or ; 
Bese” SS eae c impre nable "Montmartre is separated from | He did not move by the railway, nor even by the main road; @| that the demoralised condition of his troops was such that 
wou ille b the mags St. Denis These three positions—the | fact which argues that the railway and the main roads were | long marches were found to be out of the question. At all events, 
ae nee of Ll vile the hill of Montmartre, and the plain of St. | crowded with troops or stores. A French correspondent describes | » fatal blow has been struck, if these accounts are not exaggerated. 
baba os nadeel defences of Paris, and must be the objects | him as at Carignan on Tuesday, the 30th, and leaving that place If, indeed, M‘Mahon has been driven along the left bank of the 
of particular attention in avy serious attempt to lay siege to the | for Sedan, after an engagement of which we shall have more to Meuse to Sedan, then his, Inst hope is gene. But me have yet to 
cash say anon. . ‘ : assured tha ahon’s whole army was here. e Prussian 
‘ i of fortifications constructed for the protection of “Tt was on Wednesday evident that some serious fighting on | despatch, which speaks of the vast extent of the battle-field, seems 
Paris since 1840, comprises an enceinte 35,914 yards in length, | the Meuse between Mouzon and Dun, and that the French had | to indicate as much, But it is, indeed, so incredible ; it is so hard 
completely inclosing the city upon all sides, bastioned and | crossed the Meuse in some numbers from the left to the right | to believe it possible, that French generalship, which we are 
torrroed with 30ft. of wall. ‘The wall on the right bank of the | bank. On Saturday, the 27th, | a correspondent, writing from | accustomed to associate with the name of Napoleon, can have 
Seine is 25,722 ft. long, and runs around the exterior of the com- { Montmédy, described the Prussians as being at Longuyon, and | sunk to so low an ebb, that we can scarcely yet bring ourselves to 
munes of Bercy, Charonne, Belleville, La Villette, La Chapelle, east of Montmédy, and said he was then starting for Sedan, | believe that the forces engaged on the Meuse were more than a 
Montmartre, Batignolies, Les Ternes, Passy, Auteuil, and where he believed a considerable force of M‘Mahon’s army to be corps, destined to mancuvre here and delay the Prussians, and 
Point du Jour. That portion of the enceinte to the left | stationed. On the 28th, Sunday afternoon, he wrote from near | cover the dispatch of the main army to Paris by a circuitous 
of the Seine is 10,192 yards in length, and passes around | Chauvancy, a station on the railway, just north of Stenay and | route by rail. If, indeed, M‘Mahon’s whole army is driven up to 
Grenelle, Vangirard, Petit Montrouge, and Petit Gentilly. | west of Montmédy, that he had been witness of a small engage- | Sedan, then we shall see him hemmed in at Mezitres, as is 
On the exterior of the enceinte are the casemated works ment at, that railway station in the morning, where some Prussian Bazaine at Metz, and the fate of the two great French armies is 
and independent forts, of which most lie on the right | troops, infantry as well as uhlans, had driven a peloton of the 6th | sealed,” 
bank of the Seine. Onthe north is St. Denis, with a double | Regiment of the French Line out of the station, andhad destroyed 
crown-work facing the north, north-east, and north-west; | the lines, onl that day repaired by the French, after having 
special fort on the east, and the little fort of La Briche on the | been previously torn up by the uhlans, At the same time he 
west, together forming a strong defence for the city on the north. | had heard a cannonade on the other side of Stenay, which | report of the battles at Metz, and would be glad to do the same 
To the south-east of St. Denis lies the redoubt of Aubervilliers, | has since turned out to have been nothing of great im- j-by a French official account if we could; but that is impossible, 
covering La Villette on the north-east. Further to the south | portance. He learned that the country on the right bank | for the simple but sufficient reason that no such document is 
is the fort of Rbdmainville, and on the same line, still of the Meuse, about east and west of Dun, was ‘swarming | known to exist :— 
further to the east, the fort and earthwork of Noisy. | with Prussian troops.’ This evidence must be deemed The combats of Ang. 14, 16,and 18 are closely connected with each other, 
Proceeding south are two forts, covering Bagnolet and | to prove that M‘Mahon had not crossed the Meuse with any force | after the defeat sustained by their advanced guard at Saarbruck, on the 
Montreuil on the north-east. Further south Rosny, and still | on Sunday last, though six days had passed since he broke up the | 6th, and in consequence of the complete dissolution of their right wing, 
more to the south and east, the fort of Nogent, within which lies | camp at Rheims and moved no one knew where. Then we have | under Marshal M‘Mahon, the bulk of the hostile army retreated on the line 
the great fortress of Vincennes. At St. Maur, and at other points | later intelligence. On Tuesday, at noon, the same French cor- | of the Moselle. The fortress of Thionville and the very important position 
north of the Seine are redoubts, but those named are the most | respondent again telegraphed from Florenville, which is a village . Pane = raps bocnpeergawa yee sere perm strength to bay tante 
considerable. ‘To the south of the Seine are the forts of Charenton | about a mile inside the Belgian frontier, on the river Semoy, due | 5... aeucken aoten of Mote: sowaene the Accel. 43 eader ss dels tk : rake 
between the Seine and the Marne; Ivry, Bicétre, Montrouge, | south of Chiny :—f M‘Mahon’s army is camping at Vaux, near | above the fortress, and so attack the enemy. "he movement of great 
Vanves, Issy, and the great fortress of Mont Valérien, which | Carignan, The fight on Sunday was near Buzancy.’ Vaux is on | massee, which could only be carried on in a considerable breadth of country, 
towers above everything in the neighbourhood on the west of | the right bank of the Meuse, and only about twelve miles from 


) had to be secured by special precautions. The First Army consequently 
Paris, and commands ti westerly reach of the Seine and the Bois | Florenville, so that this correspondent had doubtless ridden from | undertook to cover this march. 
de Boulogne. 


satisfying his eyes as to the existence of the French troops, in | , As the enemy gid age a disposed to await —— = igo = 
The Seine has been dammed up at several points, leaving only | order to send the despatch announcing the fact. We have thus aertee pvt precarpsch Ayod hepa | praia position on the Frenc 
rs Ah ‘* a y were so approximated to the 
the smallest space by which the water could get through. At a | the almost positive knowledge that a large French force had | pirst Army as to be able promptly to support it. Meantime the other corps of 
few moments’ notice these passages would be blocked, and the | crossed the Meuse opposite Carignan on Monday; and correspon- | the Second Army had already crossed the Moselle. The enemy consequently 
river, swelling rapidly, would be forced into the ditches of the | dents on the spot say it is the army of M‘Mahon. On Tuesday | saw himself forced, in order not to lose his communications with Paris, to 
works. Three great gates only will be open when the 12,000 | evening we learned that, at three o'clock, the Emperor had | evacuate the right bank of the Moselle before Metz, as he could not venture 
diggers now employed by night and day have completed their | been at Bibelle Farm, two miles from Carignan; and that ee —_ on So eae By er ge of the yey 
task—those of Bercy, Italie, and Orleans—each protected by | at six o'clock fighting was going on between Moulins | ene neat threw i prompt y discovered this hres angina 
i she itted only by drawbridges. illy—villages on the right bank of the Meuse, : 1  Slirew 2500’: on the Ereoch rear guard, :orw 0g 2y 
massive works, and approached or quitted only by 8 and Pouilly—village 8 » | forward on the marching columne of their main army. The enemy was 
All the postern gates, which have been mere names and jests | near Carignan, on each side of the railway from Monte | obliged to move round some of his divisions to support it, while on our side 
hitherto, will be solidly built up; the ditches are already | médy to Mezidres; that M‘Mahon was apparently successful, | the entire Ist and 7th Corps, and some detachments of the nearest (‘th) 
cut in front of them. The 700 or 800 embrasures for the | but that only a few thousand men were engaged, and that no | ®rmy corps of the Second Army joined in the engagement. The enemy 
cannon in the parapet all round the enceinte are yet incomplete ; | troops of Bazaine were there. Thus we have M‘Mahon and the | ¥4 forced back, and pursued till under shelter of the cannons of the Metz 
but with the number of engineers and labourers employed that | Emperor established across the Meuse, though not without some tela lmen Sat orgy ree gerseage This a ~  airenta ~ 
work will be terminated in a few days. All the platforms for the | fighting, their advanced guard being opposed. Again, we receive | &! edge th ig al la i retreat. 8 advantage 
gunners are in good condition, as well as covered refuges for men | other telegrams from thesamesource. The first, dated Wednesday, | Two roads lead from Mets to Verdun, the direction which the French 
in the gorges of the ninety-eight bastions. Baron Haussmann, | nine a.m., says that the cannonade still continued at seven o'clock | had to take in caseof a retreat upon Paris. Those corps of the Second Army 
the late Prefect, as with a presentiment of what is now taking | on Tuesday evening; that the village of Carignan was on fire; | which had already passed the Moselle were immediately directed against 
place, had constructed inside the rampart about thirty barrack | and that the advantage appeared to be turning in favour of the | the a road, the one most easily reached, in order, if possible, to 
posts and houses for the octroi men, which may become admirable | Prussians. And a still later telegram says that the action resulted | Miniantly ascom plished throwcn et ee bmoaBicley 
quarters for the defenders. in the defeat of the French, the Prussiaus occupying Carignan | division (aealpnane) threw iteclf ou the Resssasa oe STehion advared the 
At the Porte de Neuilly, which stands on the grand avenue | after the action; that the losses on both sides were considerable, | enemy's flank. The Frenct Army, with almost all it corps, was gradually 
that descends from the Arc de Triomphe of the Champs Elys¢es | and that the Prussians captured four mitrailleuses. We are also | engaged ; while on the Prussian side the reat of the 3rd Army Corps, the 
to the western suburbs near the Bois de Boulogne, there isa scene | told that a fresh engagement commenced on Wednesday morning, | 10th Army Corps, a regiment of the 9th Corpa, and a brigade of the 8th took 
of great confusion, since the traffic is much impeded by the | at Armigny, on the road from Sedan to Montmédy. We are part. Prince Frederick Charles assumed the command, The ground first 
enoymbered state of the road, heaped with stones, timber, and | unable to find this place on the French staff map, but we must pally alle st hours pooh y ing was victoriously held, the south road 
rubbish, and by the narrowness of the temporary bridge. Crowds | suppose it to be west of Carignan, between that place and Stenay. | Paris by thie road cut off ens ns “etained, and the enemy’s retreat on 
of idle spectators assemble here and wonder when the F russians **Following all the above information, which traces M‘Mahon’s | The flank march by the north road, or by making a wide détour further 
will come. A new loopholed wall is being built across the broad | movements up to Wednesday, we received after midnight an | norsh, still remained possible. Although such a retreat entailed on the 
avenue, and the ditch is also being dug out. In constructing the | official Prussian telegram, dated Buzancy, Tuesday, Aug. 30:— | enemy great dangers, it appeared possible that he would undertake it, as 
old lines of fortification the chance of having to do this suddenly | ‘The army of Marshal M‘Mahon was attacked by us to-day, near | “%e only mode of escape from a highly unfavourable position, since otuer- 
had evidently been thought of; for the old wall forming the | Beaumont, and was defeated and driven back towards the Belgian | {yis¢,.u¢ army was cut off from Paris and all its means of assistance. On 
scarp is f under the roadway. No doubt the return angle of | frontier. The French encampments were captured and the French | final ctranel side the 17th was turned to account in bringing forward for @ 
the parapet on each side will command the whole of this wall, and | were pursued for miles, the pursuit only ceasing through the 
this gate will be difficult to force. ae on the outside | night coming on. The number of guns and prisoners taken by us 


GERMAN OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE BATTLES AT METZ. 
We reprint, from a Berlin journal, the subjoined official German 


final struggle the necessary corps, part of whom were already over the 

Moselle, while part had in the night threwn various bridges over it above 

i Metz. At the same time the enemy's movements were carefully watched 

of this, a large embankment of earth crosses the avenue at an | has not yet been estimated, on account of the great extent of the | by the cavalry. His Majesty the King remained on the spot until, from the 
angle, so that the parapet seen in our Engraving could sweep its | battle-field.’”, And the Jndépendance Belge publishes a telegram | *'¥auced hour of the day, no further movement of the enemy was to be 
face with musketry. This outwork would have to be taken before | from Florenville, corroborating our previous news as to the ——— On the 18th it was possible that the decisive combat might come 


the gate could be attacked. action of Carignan, but with further details. M‘Mahon, it parr darapeien Soehciny- od: bendy my Og Secodi tina tne gtens abanculiy 
— says, encamped on ‘Tuesday on the heights of Vaux, of this, he might prefer to accept battle immediately before Metz, with his back 


turned towards Germany. His position after the previous operations of 
the German armics left him no other choice. On the morning of the 18th 
the First Army, with the 7th Corps, was posted south of Gravelotte, the 
Sth Corps and first cavalry division being south of Rezonville (the 1st 
Corps of the third cavalry division remained on the right bank of the 
Moselle, before Metz). This army was fires directed to cover, in the wood 
of Vaux and at Gravelotte, the movement of the Second Army against any 
sortie of the enemy from Metz. The Second Army advanced in the morn- 
ing by échelons of the left wing towards the north road, maintaining com- 
munication on the right with the First Army, The 12th Corps took the 
direction by Mars la Tour and Jarny, while the Guards corps advanced 
hevween tans ie ao one bed on Doncourt, and the 9th Corps crossed 
5 e highway e west of Rezonville, of St. 
occurred, is on the left bank of the Meuse, about half way be- | Marcel. These three corps commence tn en, ae "the assigned 
tween Stenay and Mouzon, while Carignan is on the right bank, | points were reached, the north main road was gained. Saxon and Prussian 
half way between Sedan and Montmédy. If we interpret the | °#¥!ry preceded the columns as skirmishers, 
rw rightly, M‘Mahon has been attacked on both banks, | ,A* rit be was found that the enemy did not contemplate a retreat, 
hile his forces were only partly across the Meuse. He has been | $7 G?uld therefore only remain before Metz, it was necessary to move 


: the three corps considerably to the ri mies 
met as he marched from Vaux towards Montmédy by a force against theenemy. The 10th and 3rd Cos Kiioted in Costagh tne, and 


advanced thence towards Montmédy, but was driven back to 


the point whence he started. ‘Fighting commenced ii 
Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday, again to memorialise the Government | 9+ F te o'clock on Wednesday po = and is not _—— 
to stop the export of arms or munitions of war to either of the present belli- t hen the tel dispatet “i The P 0 
gerenta. The resolution referred to the statement of Count Palikao, | Y® (when legram was dispatch ). ne Prussians 
setting forth the fact that a purchase of 40,000 rifles had been made in | are advancing, and they now occupy Carignan. Marshal M‘Mahon 
England, and it expressed the deep regret of the Chamber at the effect such | is returning to Sedan, where he may be hemmed in. The carnage 
an announcement was ca'culated to create. is terrible, and the population are flying panic-stricken.’ These 


Tuk FRENCH IN HAMBURG.—The following has been forwarded to us | telegrams seem to leave no doubt, combined with the previous 
for publication :—“ The undersigned Frenchmen residing in Hamburg, | itemsof information, that it is indeed M‘Mahon’s army which has 
having heard that some men, moved by some criminal desire to excite the | been defeated. It is important to observe that Beaumont, near 


ions and embitter a war already sufficiently terrible, have dared to i si i ‘ vr ; 

arm through the press that the people of Hamburg bad, in a moment of which the official Prussian despatch describes the action as having 
excitement, ‘massacred the French residents,’ &c., think it their duty 
highly to protest against any such unworthy mancuvres, They are con- 
fident that, although their country may be momentarily invaded, their 
countrymen will behave towards those Germans who have believed they 
could confide in French honour and continue the parsuit of their peaceful 
occupations with at least as much seemliness and urbanity as they meet 
here on the part of the inhabitants and authoritie.—Hamburg, Aug. 26, 


RIFLES FOR FRANCE.—It was resolved, at a meeting of the Liverpool 


the right bank, and the action took place which th he | P 

1870,"—(The signatures follow.) pay ‘ pli h our corre- | then, as the last reserve, the 2nd Army Corps, which since two a.m. had 
SINGULAR PHENOMENA AT RAMSGATR.—At Ramegate, on Monday spondent describes on Tuesday, and was continued on Wednesday. | been marching from Pont-a-Mousson towards Bucihreh About 10.80 it was 
morning, bet' twelve and half-past twelve o'clock, there was a rapid But there was only a portion of his force over the river, and that | evident that the enemy had abandoned his retreat, and had taken up & 
er pave: fet Slee of the sea, hot nnlike the “bore” which is seen in portion remaining on the left bank was attacked on Tuesday, 9 sean png the last ridges before Metz. The Second Army was thereupon 
some tidal fivers, accompanied by & su of heavy waves, which | routed, and driven back upon Sedan. These are apparently two | With the First. So direct las penta ned ine: meoving ae 
rolled up the harbour with prodigious force. rush of water was so | entirely distinct actions, though going on simultaneously, That | villers. The general attack was not to begin till ‘ihe movement was 


sudden that thirty bathing-machines were floated away and then dashed | at Carignan was probably fought by the troops of the Crown | entirely executed, and till the front of the strong position could be simul- 


upon the shore, and fifteen of them utterly destroyed. The bathers were | Prince of Saxony, sent to check M‘Mahon’s progress; while that | teneously attacked on the right flank. The 9th Corps first threw itself on 


ell sa’ many of them lost their clothes and narrowly escaped drown- at Beaumont was ; ad id 
2 . , | brought on by the advanced forces of the C vanced detachments of the enemy. Towards noon artillery fire from the 
oe "Fi ig en tae cna en erscuvocteety bus ov tae | d — he Crown neighbourhood of Verneville anoomnced thac the corps at that spot was 


ie tthe | Prince. is case M‘Mahon is evidently in the immi 

Chatham, Railway. The weather was comparatively fine at the Prince. In this Case iden n the most imminent 

time, but a high wind preva.led on Sunday and during Monday morning, | danger. If, indeed, he has allowed himself to be attacked on the nr tke Jaeaey pb tga Ag yee 
and to this the occurrence is attributed, right flank whilst facing towards Metz—if he has allowed half | 12.45 they opened a slow but well-directed pet lle upon the eminences 


SEPT. 3, 1870 
ee 


> intede-Jour, to which the enemy replied from numerous batterie, 
: th et the cannon was drowned by the strange noise of the mitrail- | 
The 


ise edingly strong one, and its security was increased 
, ry s an exce gly gone, y 
The apres sacatdous, and by ranges of rifle-pits. At certain points it had 
Let tal tes appearance of a fortress. The attack could not succeed until our 
he Pat had achieved the difficult task of so directing their measures 
oO a whole of the troops were ready as well for the battle on the north 
that ¢ ae east, and the latter attack could only commence when it was 
et ent that the enemy had given up a retreat. It was not practicable, 
alse r, to completely carry out the movement, which was to envelop the 
oaths right wing, and nothing remained but to attack the front of this 
apis yiable point. The struggle was long and difficult at various points. 
Ath left wing the Saxons fought, and the Guards near St. Marie-aux- 
ae afterwards near the precipitous slopes of St. Privat-la-Montagne, 
- i! i that village, and in Roncourt. On the right, at St. Ail, and beyond 


+ Habouville, the wood of La Cusse and Verneville, as far as the northerly 
* 4 from Metz to Verdon, the Guards and the ?*h Army Corps sustained 
rH » struggle, at Gravelotte and in the Vaux wood up to the Moselle the 
ath “and 7th Corps, and from the further side of the river bank a 
brigade of the Ist Corps took part in the fight, likewise some single 
atalet wna of the 8rd and 10th Corps, especially artillery, On the 
enemy's side the whole of the main French army was engaged, even the 
tr ops originally destined for the Baltic expedition, with the exception of 
M'Mahon’s divistons not stationed at Me'z and the larger part of Failly’s 
k Hs @ unsurpassable bravery of our troops succeeded, at the approach of 
dusk, in storming the heights and driving the enemy from his whole line ; 
the ond Corps, which had been marching since two a.m., taking a decisive 
‘art in this, on the right wing. The battle terminated about 8.30, when it 
uae quite dark. During the night the enemy drew back into his intrenched 
camp at Metz. Numberless wounded and stray detachments still wandered 
in the neighbourhood of the battle-field. His Majesty, who had directed 
the battle ultimately from the hill of Gravelotte, made Rezonville his 
head- ters. . 

bewale battle formed the conclusion of the previous strategic movements 
yonnd Metz, and the result is that the hostile army is for the time cut off 
from all communication with Paris. It is a subject of rejoicing that on 
this eventful day the brotherhood in arms of the Prussian, Saxon, and 
}icssian troops hag been sealed in blood. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


An official German despatch from Bar-le-Duc, dated on the 
evening of the 26th ult., states that the small fortress of Vitry 
capitulated on the previous day. Two battalions of Mobile 
Guards who had lost their way were dispersed by the German 
cavalry, and 859 taken prisoners, together with seventeen ofticers. 

The pillage of a French baggage-train near Rheims by 300 or 
{00 soldiers is reported by many private letters, but the disgrace 
tothe army is somewhat extenuated by the fact that the men 
guilty of this atrocious act were goaded to desperation at finding 
that, after long privations, the train conveying them to Rheims, 
where they hoped to get something to eat, was shunted for several 
hours in order to make room for the Emperor's voluminous 
baggage-waggons to pass. It was the Emperor's stores that they 
plundered ; and what they could not eat on the spot they sold for 
next to nothing to Jew dealers in ‘marine stores,’’ of Rheims. 

The Carlsruhke Gazette announces that Count Bismarck-Bohlen, 
the German Governor of Alsace, has provisionally installed him- 
self at Haguenau, having previously held a consultation with 
Lieutenant-General Werden, who commands the besieging force 
at Strasbourg. 

It is stated that reports, confidentially made to our Govern- 
ment by those who possess the opportunities of correctly esti- 
mating the reinforcements forwarded from beyond the Rhine 
during the last fortnight, lead to the irresistible inference that not 
only have the gaps in the Prussian ranks caused by death, wounds, 
and disease been filled up, but that the German armies in France 
are to-day by many thousands more numerous than they were 
when they crossed the frontier. 

The French Minister of the Interior communicates the follow- 
ing intelligence, under reserve :—‘‘ Phalsburg continues its heroic 
resistance. Two attempts at assault have been repulsed; in the 
first the Prussians lost 500 men, and in the second 1000 men. 
The commandant of the place has declared that he will rather 
blow up the fortress and perish in the ruins than surrender.” 

The town and fortress of Strasbourg has been bombarded by the 
siege train from Kehl since the evening of the 23rd ult. The 
German advanced posts have been pushed forward within from 
500 to 800 yards of the fortress. ‘The damage done in Strasbourg 
is considerable. Several small powder-magazines have blown up, 
and the citadel, magazine, library, and many buildings have been 
burnt. The German losses are small. It is said that 60,000 
German troops now invest Strasbourg. The Germans are diverting 
the river Ill, for the purpose ef draining the moat. An attempt 
at negotiation made by the Bishop of the diocese had failed ; and 
complaint is made by the Germans that an envoy they sent with 
a flag of truce was fired upon by the French, Forty-two new guns 
have been placed in position. 


Mrs. GEORGINA MAX MULLER, of Oxford, the wife of the great 
German scholar of that name, has commenced a subscription in aid of the 
wounded at the seat of war. The appeal of Mrs, Max Miiller has been met 
with contributions of money, lint, bandages, linen, shirts, &c., by the Uni- 
versity, city, and county of Oxford. The Mayoress of Oxford (Mrs, Hughes) 
and the wife of Dr. Acland have also undertaken to receive donations with- 
out respect to nationality, 


HeaLTH OF THE EMPEROR NAPolL.EON —The London correspondent 
of the Manches‘er Guardian writes :—* Tbe health of the Emperor continues 
to d.cline. Fatigue, hardship, and disappointment have made havoc of 
what remained of his debilitated constitution. In addition to the cians 
ordinarily in attendance, more than one eminent practitioner has sum- 
moned to visit him from Eng'and. It would be idle to pretend that honourable 
men so consulted would disclose any portion of the knowledge confidentially 
acquired, so that they would allow the gossiping world to know their opinion. 
But no one who has been in the camp at Metz or Chalons contradicts the 
ominous surmises that in the last few days begin to find audible voice, 
From what I hear this morning I should not be surprised at any annonnce- 
ment regarding him,” 


A SAD INCIDENT OF THE WAR.—The senior surgeon attached to a 
regiment of the Prussian Guards was called away during the recent great 
battle near Metz to attend to the Colonel, who had been dangerously 
wounded, An assistant surgeon accompanied him, The assistant was 
soon shot in the leg. He had to be carried to the rear. Before he had 
been carried many yards a ball took off his head. The surgeon left his 
comrade and hastened to the Colonel, whose wound he dressed. While doing 
so he learned that his eldest son had fallen and died, He could not, how- 
ever, go in quest of the body till at a late hour at night. Others had 
traversed the field with lanterns, but had failed to find hisson. The un- 
happy father determined to make another attempt. He went off alone and 
without a lantern, being sure that he could detect his son by his long 
beard. Carefully feeling the faces of the slain he groped his way through 
the heaps of dead bodies. At last his fingers touched a long beard, a 
light being brought he learned beyond all possibility of doubt that his son 
Was numbered with the dead. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—A meeting of this insti- 
tution was held, on Thursday, at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Thomas 
Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. The minutes of the previous 
meeting having been read, rewards were granted to the crews of the Banff, 
New Brighton, and Cleethorpes life-boats, for saving the crews of the 
following wrecked vessels :—Brig Regina, of Swinemunde, nine men saved H 
flat Rattler, of Liverpool, five ; smack Jan Wilhelmina, of Niendiep, two 3 
and brig Hope, of Jersey, nine. Various rewards were likewise voted to 
the crews of shore-boats for putting off from our coasts on the occasion of 
shipwrecks and saving life. Payments to the amount of £2500 had been 
made on different life-boat establishments during the past two months. The 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows (M. U.) had recently sent the society £50 
&s their contribution for the past year towards the maintenance of their 
life-boat stationed at Cleethorpes, which has since been instrumental in 
Saving the lives of two shipwrecked crews, The late Mr. Charies Lloyd, 
of Kennington, who had passed his earlier days at sea, and who had 
been providentially preserved from drowning upon nine several occasions, 
Trig bequeathed the sum of £500 to the institution to defray the cost of a 
ife-boat. New life-boats had been sent by the institution, during the past 
brehega to Seaham, in the county of Durham, and to Banff, N.B. At both 

hese places demonstrations had been arranged to take place on the occa- 
Pah of the first launch of the boats ; and, in addition, the Seaham life-boat 
pes been publicly exhibited en route to its station at Harrogate, its cost 
saving been contributed to the society through the indefatigable exertions 
of the Misses Carter, of that town, Tt was decided to form a new life-boat 
rakes nar ‘he mouth of the Boyne, in Ireland. Reports having been read from 
bal pears Ward, RON,, the inspector, and Captain D, Robertson, R.N., the 
“sistant Inspector ot life-boats ro the institution, on their recent visite to 
the coast, the proceedings terminated. 
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RELIEF FOR THE SICK AND WOUNDED. | 
THE LONDON SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS, | 


We are happy to learn that the sympathy of the public with 
the benevolent objects of this society is increasing every day ; sub- 
scriptions are pouring in from various quarters, and local organ- 
isations are being formed in every part of the three kingdoms. 
Donations in kind come in heaps, and everyone who has any- 
thing which he thinks might be useful to the poor wounded soldier 
takes it to St. Martin’s-lane. On Wednesday a gentleman came 
in with a well-made leather rest for a brokenarm, He had found | 
it of the greatest use to himself after a serious accident, and he 
felt sure it would be a comfort to some wounded soldier. We | 
mention this fact because, although trifling in itself, it shows the 
warmth of the feeling which is beginning to spring up in every | 
direction. We were sorry to hear that the advices the 
society had received from its agents abroad did not wholly 
justify the statements so generally made on behalf of 
the Prussians that they make no ditierence in the case of 
wounded French or Prussians. The agents state that in many 
places the French wounded were found lying out, exposed to the 
cold and wet, on wet, rotten mattresses, and that the treatment of 
their wounded was at least postponed in favour of the Prussian 
wonnded. Great allowance must, of course, be made for the 
Prussian military medical authorities, who are completely over- 
whelmed by the mass of suffering with which they have to deal, 
and they are hardly acting exceptionally in looking to their own 
men first; but we trust to the chivalry of the profession, and the 
known intentions and wishes of the King of Prussia, for the inau- 
guration of a better state of things, and a little more equality of 


treatment amongst men who, in their extreme suffering, are all 
equally objects of sympathy. With respect to the distribution 
of the medical and surgical stores, it is admitted that by much the 
larger proportion goes to the Prussian sick; but this is justified 
by two reasons. In the first place, the Prussians have 
the most wounded and prisoners; and, in the second, 
the French rear in the field is unapproachable, and the 
second French army is shut up at Metz. The society has, 
however, established its chief d¢pdt in Luxembourg as a central 
position, whence either side can be reached according to the 
necessities of the case The Belgian Government gives every 
facility, including free transit for bales and boxes and the absence 
of all interference by the Custom-house officers, The society has 
agents at Calais, Boulogne, and Dunkirk, to receive the contribu- 
tions and forward them to the seat of war, and is daily receiving 
letters of thanks from both sides for its promptitude and libe- 
rality. Relations have been formed with the American society in 
Paris, and a united ambulance corps has proceeded thence to the 
field. Thirty nurses accompany this expedition. The society has 
already received upwards of £50,000 in subscriptions, including 
£1000 each from Manchester and Birmingham, as first remittances, 
If, however, the public liberality should extend to ten times that 
amount, ample and beneficial use could be found for all. Next to 
money, the most acceptable gifts would now be surgical instru- 
ments, of which there is a perfect dearth at the seat of war. 

In almost every town in the kingdom auxiliary societies have 
been formed, and subscriptions and contributions come in rapidly, 
but neither so rapidly nor so plentiful as the necessity of the case 
demands. Every possible effort should be made in all directions, 
and made promptly, forthe number of sufferers needing help is 
enormous. 

MODERN KNIGHTS-ERRANT,. 


An interesting letter is published from one of a party of three 
members of the British Parliament, Sir C, Dilke, Mr, Auberon 
Herbert, and Mr. Winterbotham, who have joined the War 
Hospitals Corps at the seat of war. Dating from Luneville, the 
18th ult., the writer says :— 

‘The towns and villages round Worth are, and long will be, 
filled with wounded from that most bloody fight. The order is 
directed on each side by a Royal commissioner. The commis- 
sioner with the army of the Crown Prince is a Count von 
Gértz, to whom the commandant of Weissenburg gave us 
a letter of introduction. He is always at the Crown 
Prince’s head-quarters, or (more properly) half a day’s march 
behind, but in constant communication with them. We 
used our letter to him as a military pass, and followed 
him from time to time till we caught him at Saarbourg on 
Monday last. Indeed, having once reached the Prussian lines at 
Weissenburg we found our difficulties as to permission to go on 
almost at an end. We were on French soil—local authority there 
was, of course, none—and the Prussians, being in good spirits 
with their victory and pressing eagerly forward, did not care to 
stop or even seriously question anyone. My German stood us in 
good stead. I got on capitally with the officers and men; every 
one was and is cordial. eanwhile, the French people don't dis- 
like us, not being Prussians. Our real difficulty was, not per- 
mission, but means of getting on and means of getting food. Both 
were increasingly difficult to us the farther we advanced. Walk- 
ing and carrying our knapsacks we found did not secure us all the 
respect and attention we claimed and, indeed, needed. Carriages 
there are none. So, on Monday morning, when we met Count 
Gortz, he recommended us to join avolunteer party with him who 
have donned the cross, and so we did. The party consists of 
about eight young men of our own age, of very good families (so 
Count Gortz, who is not without aristocratic prejudices, informed 
us) and about fifty young men, mostly from the Rhine 
Provinces, who are the rank and file. The latter re- 
eeive some small pay from some of the Rhine towns, 
All are, of course, volunteers, The stamp on the badge 
and the card authorising its use entitle the bearer to free quarters, 
just as if he were inthe army. The whole of the little army is 
under a Baron von Witzleben, a fine man, a little over middle age, 
cheerful and courteous, a thorough German not speaking a word 
of any other language. Count Gortz, on the other hand, isa very 
cultivated man, and speaks English perfectly. He was one of 
the Hessian commissioners to England at Princess Alice’s wed- 
ding. He has been very kind. He introduced us to the eight 
men I have mentioned, and we are now part of the little band, 
and are duly qualified as officers, and in that character received 
our billets on Tuesday at Blamont, and last night here, at Lune- 
ville. I must not neglect to include in our little army eight nuns 

and three Protestant deaconesses (who all seem, to some extent, 
to be directed by a priest), also an English lady, who leads tive 
sisters ot charity from Wurzburg, in Bavaria.’’ 


PRINCESS ALICE AT HOME. 

A correspondent who visited the hospital for the wounded at 
Darmstadt, which is under the special charge of Princess Alice, 
writes :— 

‘Certainly nothing can be more admirably managed; and of 
those I have seen as yet it is the brightest, airiest, and most 
cheerful. The principal building is a permanent one of stone and 
giass—an ex-conservatory. It stands in charming gardens, with 
their flower-beds, and shrubberies, and fountains, which, as the 
Princess says, the Frenchmen gallantly tell her remind them of 
the waterworks of Versailles. Through these are scattered a 
number of swceursales — wooden pavilions where the double rows 
of beds stand at ample intervals, with canvas doors at the 
ends, to be looped up at will, and with openings in the roof, 
protected from the wet, but open to the wind. The Princess 
says the French strongly protest against the fresh air, while the 
Germans, on the contrary, very sensibly welcome it as the best 
of specifics. She ought to be mistress of the inward sentiments 
of the patients, for they all seem to take her into their most in- 
most confidence. It was worth a journey from England alone to 
see the faces of the sufferers lighten up as they reflected the 
sisterly smileson her. As she passed along and stopped and 
spoke to each the invalid laid himself back on his pillow with an 
expression of absolute dien étre, and for the moment seemed to 
find something more than an anodyne for his pain. Her passing 
along the wards applied the most infallible of tests te the cases, If 


high and lowalike. Nothing seems regarded as a sacrifice, and 
the humblest work that can serve the great national cause is 
regarded as a pleasure and an honour. ‘The theatre at Mayence is 
given over to preparations for th hospital service; and the 
ladies of the place, old and young, go to work, day and night, in 
batches and in gangs, in the coarsest materials and roughest 
work. Here at Darmstadt no small portion of the palace is 
devoted to the same purpose, and the work-rooms communicate 
directly with the Princess's apartments. There are piles of mat- 
tresses in the galleries, hills of blankets and cushions below, chests 
of lint, bundles of bandages, mountains of cushions, sandbags for 
absorbing blood, wooden receptacles for shattered limbs, There 
is a continual influx and a constant outflow of all that. This 
afternoon the Princess's phacton had the back seat piled high with 
cushions wanted for immediate use, decently covered up, it is true, 
with a carriage rug; but there were so many of them that the 
rug was sheer hypocrisy and absurd illusion. A huge bundle of 
flannel seriously embarrassed the coachman’s legs and style, while 
it says much for the paving of the Darmstadt streets that all of 
the teapots stowed away in the sword-case beneath the ladies’ 
seat reached their destination in safety.” 


A HORNED HOST IN THE BOIS-DE-BOULOGNE. 


AMONG other preparations that have been made for the defence 
of Paris is the collection of an immense number of cattle and 
sheep in the Bois-de- Boulogne to serve as food for the citizens and 
garrison should the Germans invest the city. Sufticient stores, it 
is said, have been collected to last for two months; but it is also 
said, we know not with what degree of truth, that, while the 
materials for providing beef and mutton for the people have been 
provided in abundance, food for the bullocks and sheep has been 
forgotten. Be that as it may, the following account of a visit to 
the Bois (which, by-the-by, is now closed to all save officials) will 
be read with interest:—‘*On our arrival at the barrier it is the 
turn of those going in, and our carriage is stopped amid a mass 
of others. There are enormous waggon-loads of hay, bound for 
the outlying forts, soldiers on horseback, gendarmes, commissariat 
waggons, and a field-piece or two waiting with us. Ata given 
signal from a sergent-de-ville the tide of arrival is turned, and 
we who are waiting are permitted egress. There are looks of 
curious scrutiny as we pass the fortification walls, and the odd- 
looking men whose cab has kept close by ours ever since we made 
for the Bois draw closer. But we neither put questions nor 
make a parade of observation, and when our drive brings us to 
the iron gates of the noble inclosure we ask indifferently of the 
men on guard there if it is still allowed to drive in the Bois and 
are at once admitted. The woods and gardens, the racecourse at 
Longchamps, and the meadows around it present an extraordi- 
nary spectacle. People a thick wood with thousands upon thou- 
sands of cattle,and you see a primeval forest. The domestic 
character of bulls and cows departs the instant they are put by 
the thousand amid thickly-planted foliage, and when they are 
seen from between the brown trunks of innumerable trees. The 
effect is so strikingly novel that the spectator asks himself 
what there is in this unfamiliar conjunction of familiar 
objects to make it unlike anything else he ever saw. The 
answer is simple. It is not animated beef he sees, but a 
herd of horned animals who tear down the boughs of trees, and 
munch up choice leaves and flowers, and roll massively over par- 
terre and shrub, reckless of consequences, and as if asking each 
what the deuce this unwonted liberty can mean. Twenty-seven 
thousand head of cattle make a pretty show in a wood, the 
boughs and leafy shadows of which have an oddly magnifying 
effect. Turn which way we would there were gigantic animals 
tearing at the trees, or browsing peacefully amid their trunks; 
and the effect was exactly as if they were in a state of nature, 
The sheep were less picturesque, but quite as extraordinary. 
There seemed miles of them. The plain of the racecourse was 
like a field of waving corn from the mass of moving yellow wool 
with which it was covered, and now and again, when the thick 
foliage broke, and we came to open meadows full of cattle, 
it was exactly as if a boldly mottled mass of red and white marble 
had been inclosed. The dun, red, and white of the cattle were 
amalgamated, and they were so closely packed that it seemed as 
if you could walk upon their backs as on a level floor. So all 
through the avenues in which the beauty, the fashion, and the 
frivolity of the world have foregathered these many years. Beasts 
rambling among the trees and flowers, soldiers in uniform washing 
their feet in the lake of the cascade, and other soldiers de- 
filing up the walks and groves, and that was all. It was 
not merely that the customary flirtations, costumes, and 
equipages were wanting. There was complete solitude 
save for the things described. Our carriage was the only one 
to be seen, and the people at the café by the cascade resented 
as an outrage our request for breakfast. A waiter stood 
at the door, napkin in hand, the little tables had glass and snowy 
linen, and there were attendants behind the counter. But it was 
all phantom-like and ghostly. They were bewildered, stunned, 
appalled at the prospect before them and the sights at their door, 
and the waiter ran away the instant we addressed him. On the 
sr of green in front of the café from which a Clothilde and 

hérése have flaunted and ogled for many a season, a poor sheep 
lay dying; the tramp of common soldiers resounded in the 
favourite walks of the arcadian exquisites of the Second Empire, 
and the line of fortifications just visible in the distance, instead 
of contributing an ornamental adjunct to the landscape, has had 
its archways turned into storehouses for grain,’’ 


AT the meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, on Wednesday, 
it was resolved again to memorialise the Government to issue an Order in 
Council for the prohibition of the exports of munitions of war, 

A FEW days ego Mr. Edward Collingwood, a distant relative of the naval 
hero of that name, died, in Tynemouth union workhouse, at the age of sixty- 
six. In early life Mr. Collingwood was in good circumstances, 


FATAL ACCIDENT.—Mr. Alexander Tackett, stationmaster at East Linton, 
near Dunbar, was run over, on Wednesday, by a North-Eastern express- 
train, Mr. Tackett had been holding a conversation with the driver of a 
goods-train and was stepping across the north line to return to the station, 
when he was caught by the express. His body was dreadfully mutilated, 
He has left a widow and one child. 


A SOMEWHAT SERIOUS ACCIDENT happened, on Wednesday, to Mr. 
D'Eyncourt, the magistrate at the Marylebone Police Court. He was thrown 
from his horse when riding from his house to the Barnet railway station 
on his way to London. So violent was the shock that he remained in- 
sensible for upwards of half an hour. When he recovered consciousness he 
proceeded to the court and disposed of the day charges, but was evidently 
suffering greatly from the shock to the syste7 Mr. Knox took his place 
in the afternoon. 

THE BISHOP OF EXETER ON THE WAR.—bishop Temple hed at 
Okehampton church on Sunday, and made an eloquent appeal to the con- 
gregation on behalf of the sick and wounded in the war. He remarked 
that, whatever might be said for the rulers of the two countries who had 
thus gone recklessly and suddenly to war, it could not be denied that a vast 
majority of the poor soldiers who were fighting were simply obeying the 
orders of their rulers, and had not either the knowledge or the power to 
prevent the war from being fought. Let it be granted that the rulers had 
made a fearful mistake in going to war, let it be granted that the war 
ought never to have been fought at all, still the vast majority of those who 
suffered from it were quite innocent of any blame on that account. Of 
course it was quite true that the chief duty of doing what was to be done 
for the sick and wounded ought to rest upon the nations that had gone to 
war, and it must rest there, for, whatever might be done in England, it 
would fall far short of the demand. The appeal was liberally responded to 
by the large congregation assembled, 
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ee 
PARIS AND ITS FORTIFICATIONS. 


Every day makes the probability greater that the efficiency of 
the Paris fortifications will be put to the test in a greater or ig r 
Some further details of the works, therefore, will be 


THE WAR. 
MORE PIGHTING—MOVEMENTS AND DEFEAT OF M‘MAHON, 


Arren another lull in the fighting in France, and after a 
mystery of ten days’ duration has hung over the movements of 


—_ bl the contending armies, the cloud has lifted, the fighting has been 
eds is divided into two portions by the Seine, which runs | resumed, and another defeat of the French is reported. In order 


to remove all doubt as to impartiality, we copy from Thursday's 
Standard the subjoined resumé of events and digestof intelligence 
received :-— 


i the boundary- 
obliquely from south-east to north-west, as far as : dary 
tine of the old city, near the Place de la Concorde. The district 


yi , . Seine is the larger and lower of the two; ae 
Hin ihe south of the river a considerably higher. The whole] ‘At last the great battle has come, The situation had grown 


irre sire ich the Seine is the | intensely exciting. Day followed day, and nothing arrived from 

pr so -, oh A ee a he more important | the seat at war to solve the doubts that were uppermost in the 
Se fg as is Sender’ by the Seine on the south- | minds of all Europe. Since M‘Mahon started from Rheims his 
heel ye ‘enna line of the same river, as it reaches | exact position has been kept igen and a ar in ~~ 
pet h-e Sévre St. Denis, covers it on | it were irreconcilable with each other. e must trace aga 1e 
eg —* the ee as on ‘the north the | yarious statements in regard to M‘Mahon's forces, in order that 
= wort hills whi hh commenons on the east near the Marne and | we may see what is not probable, even if we cannot say what is 
ee ral a - around the northern semicircle as far as the | probable. On Saturday, the 20th, M‘*Mahon was at Chilons. 
Bois de E oulogt “" On the north-east is the plateau of Belleville, | ‘Thence he broke up his camp and moved to Rheims, from which 
ceatogd sre ag Captain Lendy, whose admirable edition of | his troops subsequently departed on Monday night, the 22nd. 
by pent yate iy clencet tesculy reliable source of information in | Since that date we have heard of him as at Rethel and at Vouziers. 
mtr 0 th r ilitary geography of the theatre of war, lies 460 ft. | We have heard of acavalry action at Attigny, on the Aisne, between 
ak and ici toon 984 ft. to 4920ft. in breadth. — This | those two places. We have heard of the Emperoras being at Rethel, 
mn . nf es a embankment extending irregularly from the hill | as having left Rethel, and passed northwards through the village 
or Chaumont, which is 377ft. high, towards the south to | of Novy on Friday, the 26th, as having slept at Tourteron on that 


i inville | ni vi , eede! Le Chesne, sending the 
. , » east to Bagnolet with Romainville | night, and as having then proceeded to Le ¥ ing 
Chepetn, ont ie tte a Gervais mike north-east. To the | Prince Imperial to Meziéres, A journey from Rethel by Tour- 


teron and Le Chesne (and the news seems well authenticated by 


i » d’ Allemagne, which 
Song tee nent f thi of the Daily News) argues a subsequent 


Along the north side of this route | the correspondent of the : a st . 
7 . : ich helps to protect the district. | journey to Stenay. The Emperor, according to this, w ould have 
( vga a ue Retake, is the hill of Mont- feachal Sedan, Mouzon, or Stenay, on Sunday last, =~ —, a : 
martre, which rises 426 ft. high, is 318ft. broad, and forms a | the Emperor was making for the Meuse, itcan scarcely be dou bted 
; nding eminence close on the boundary-line of the city, in- | that M‘Mahon’s army had taken the same direction. The 
peo : all sides, except that towards the town. It is a posi- | Emperor’s movements have been so erratic that it may be difficult 
tion of te strength, and, if well defended with artillery, {| to found any theory upon them; but yet they mean something. 
. vould be Timoet’ im regnable. "Montmartre is separated from | He did not move by the railway, nor even by the main road; a 
Belleville by the Tain ef St. Denis. These three positions—the | fact which argues that the railway and the main roads were 
latent of Belleville, the hill of Montmartre, and the plain of St. | crowded with troops or stores. A French correspondent describes 
Denio—omp the natural defences of Paris, and must be the objects | him as at Carignan on Tuesday, the 30th, and leaving that place 
of particular attention in any serious attempt to lay siege to the | for Sedan, after an engagement of which we shall have more to 
capital. . ; say anon, : ene pcs 
The sy: ifications constructed for the protection of It was on Wednesday evident that some serious fighting 
Paris since 1840, yoo an enceinte 35,914 yards in length, | the Meuse between Mouzon and Dun, and that the French had 
completely inclosing the city upon all sides, bastioned and | crossed the Meuse in some numbers from the left to the right 
terraced with 30ft. of wall. The wall on the right bank of the | bank. On Saturday, the 27th, a correspondent, writing from 
Seine is 25,722 ft. long, and runs around the exterior of the com- | Montmédy, described the Prussians as being at Longuyon, and 
munes of Bercy, Charonne, Belleville, La Villette, La Chapelle, | east of Montmédy, and said he was then starting for Sedan, 
Montmartre, Batignolles,’ Les Ternes, Passy, Auteuil, and | where he believed a considerable force of M‘Mahon’s army to be 
Point du Jour. That portion of the enceinte to the left | stationed. On the 28th, Sunday afternoon, he wrote from near 
of the Seine is 10,192 yards in length, and passes around | Chauvancy, a station on the railway, just north of Stenay and 
Grenelle, Vangirard, Petit Montrouge, and Petit Gentilly. | west of Montmédy, that he had been witness of a small engage- 
On the exterior of the enceinte are the casemated works | ment at that railway station in the morning, where some Prussian 
and independent forts, of which most lie on the right | troops, infantry as well as uhlans, had driven a peloton of the 6th 
bank of the Seine. On the north is St. Denis, with a double | Regiment of the French Line out of the station, andhad destroyed 
crown-work facing the north, north-east, and north-west; / the lines, only that day repaired by the French, after having 
special fort on the east, and the little fort of La Briche on the | been previously torn up by the uhlans. At the same time he 
west, together forming a strong defence for the city on the north. | had heard a cannonade on the other side of Stenay, which 
To the south-east of St. Denis lies the redoubt of Aubervilliers, | has since turned out to have been nothing of great im- 
covering La Villette on the north-east. Further to the south | portance. He learned that the country on the right bank 


north of the Butte Chaumont 
lwads out to the road to Metz. 


; : : , 
is the fort of Romainville, and on the same line, still | of the Meuse, about east and west of Dun, was ‘swarming 
further to the east, the fort and earthwork of Noisy. | with Prussian troops.’ This evidence must be deemed 
Proceeding south are two forts, covering Bagnolet and | to prove that M‘Mahon had not crossed the Meuse with any force 


on Sunday last, though six days had passed since he broke up the 
camp at Rheims and moved no one knew where. ‘Then we have 
later intelligence. On Tuesday, at noon, the same French cor- 
respondent again telegraphed from Florenville, which is a village 
about a mile inside the Belgian frontier, on the river Semoy, due 
between the Seine and the Marne; Ivry, Bicétre, Montrouge, | south of Chiny:—‘M‘Mahon’s army is camping at Vaux, near 
Vanves, Issy, and the great fortress of Mont Valérien, which | Carignan. The fight on Sunday was near Buzancy.’  V aux is on 
towers above everything in the neighbourhood on the west of | the right bank of the Meuse, and only about twelve miles from 
Paris, and commands tine westerly reach of the Seine and the Bois | Florenville, so that this correspondent had doubtless ridden from 
de Boulogne. satisfying his eyes as to the existence of the French troops, in 
The Seine has been dammed up at several points, leaving only order to send the despatch announcing the fact. ’ We have thus 
the smallest space by which the water could get through. At @| the almost positive knowledge that a large French force had 
few moments’ notice these passages would be blocked, and the | crossed the Meuse opposite Carignan on Monday; and correspon- 
river, swelling rapidly, would be forced into the ditches of the | dents on the spot say it is the army of M‘Mahon. On Tuesday 
works. Three great gates only will be open when the 12,000 | evening we learned that, at three o'clock, the Emperor had 
diggers now employed by night and day have completed their} been at Bibelle Farm, two miles from Carignan; and that 
task—those of Dect, Italie, and Orleans—each protected by | at six o'clock fighting was going on between Moulins 
massive works, and approached or quitted only by drawbridges. | and Pouilly—villages on the right bank of the Meuse, 
All the postern gates, which have been mere names and jests| near Carignan, on each side of the railway from Mont- 
hitherto, will be solidly built up; the ditches are already | médy to Mezisres; that M‘Mahon was apparently successful, 
cut ia front of them. The 700 or 800 embrasures for the | but that only a few thousand men were engaged, and that no 
cannon in the parapet all round the enceinte are yet incomplete ; | troops of Bazaine were there. Thus we have M‘Mahon and the 
but with the number of engineers and labourers employed that | Emperor established across the Meuse, though not without some 
work will be terminated in a few days. All the platforms for the | fighting, their advanced guard being opposed. Again, we receive 
gunners are in good condition, as well as covered refuges for men | other telegrams from the same source. The first, dated Wednesday, 
in the gorges of the ninety-eight bastions. Baron Haussmann, | nine a.m., says that the cannonade still continued at seven o'clock 
the late Prefect, as with a presentiment of what is now taking | on Tuesday evening; that the village of Carignan was on fire; 
place, had constructed inside the rampart about thirty barrack | and that the advantage appeared to be turning in favour of the 
posts and houses for the octroi men, which may become admirable | Prussians. And a still later telegram says that the action resulted 
quarters for the defenders. in the defeat of the French, the Prussians occupying Carignan 
At the Porte de Neuilly, which stands on the grand avenue | after the action; that the losses on both sides were considerable, 
that descends from the Arc de Triomphe of the Champs Elysées | and that the Prussians captured four mitrailleuses. We are also 
to the western suburbs near the Bois de Boulogne, there isa scene | told that a fresh engagement commenced on Wednesday morning, 
of great confusion, since the traffic is much impeded by the | at Armigny, on the road from Sedan to Montmédy. We are 
onoumbered state of the road, heaped with stones, timber, and | unable to find this place on the French staff map, but we must 
rubbish, and by the narrowness of the temporary bridge. Crowds | suppose it to be west of Carignan, between that place and Stenay. 
of idie spectators assemble here and wonder when the Frussians | * Following all the above information, which traces M‘Mahon’s 
will come, A new loopholed wall is being built across the broad | movements up to Wednesday, we received after midnight an 
avenue, and the ditch is also being dug out. In constructing the | official Prussian telegram, dated Buzancy, Tuesday, Aug. 30:— 
old lines of fortification the chance of having to do this suddenly | ‘The army of Marshal M‘Mahon was attacked by us to-day, near 
had evidently been thought of; for the old wall forming the | Beaumont, and was defeated and driven back towards the Belgian 
acarp is found under the roadway. No doubt the return angle of | frontier. ‘The French encampments were captured and the French 
the parapet on each side will command the whole of this wall, and | were pursued for miles, the pursuit only ceasing through the 
this gate will be difficult to force. Immediately on the outside | night coming on. The number of guns and prisoners taken by us 
of this, a large embankment of earth crosses the avenue at an | has not yet been estimated, on account of the great extent of the 
angle, so that the parapet seen in our Engraving could sweep its | battle-field.’’ And the Independance Belge publishes a telegram 
face with musketry. This outwork would have to be taken before | from Florenville, corroborating our previous news as to the 
the gate could be attacked. action of Carignan, but with further details. M‘Mahon, it 
. says, encamped on ‘Tuesday on the heights of Vaux, 
advanced thence towards Montmédy, but was driven back to 

RIFLES FOR FRANCE.—It was resolved, at a meeting of the Liverpool 


the point whence he started. ‘Fighting commenced in 

Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday, again to memorialise the Government at fhe o’clock on Wednesday seaenbie. and is not Oe 
to stop the export of arms or munitions of war to either of the present belli- “t (when the telegram was dis atched) The Prussians 
gerents. The resolution referred to the statement of Count Palikao, | Ye a a —. spa “Marshal M'Mahon 
setting forth the fact that a purchase of 40,000 rifles had been made in | are advancing, and they now occupy Carignan. Marshal M‘Mahon 
England, and it yy ~ or aes the Chamber at the effect such | is rt be} * — he me hemmed in. Bi meee 
an announcement was ca'culat create. is terrible, and the population are flying panic-stricken.’ These 
THE FRENCH IN HAMBURG.—The following has been forwarded to us | telegrams seem to leave no doubt, combined with the previous 
for publication :—“‘ The undersigned Frenchmen residing in Hamburg, | items of information, that it is indeed M‘Mahon’s army which has 
having heard that some men, moved by some criminal desire to excite the | been defeated. It is important to observe that Beaumont, near 
passions and embitter a war already sufficiently terrible, have dared to | which the official Prassian despatch describes the action as having 
affirm through the press that the people of Hamburg bad, in a moment of | Gocurred, is on the left bank of the Meuse, about half way be 
excitement, ‘massacred the French residents,’ &c., think it their duty t Ste aM hile Cari » nat way De- 
highly to against any such unworthy manceuvres. They are con- half ¥ nay an ary while Carignan is on the right bank, 
fident that, although their country may be momentarily invaded, their way between Sedan and Montmédy. If we interpret the 
countrymen will behave towards those Germans who have believed they | despatch rightly, M‘Mahon has been attacked on both banks, 
could confide in French honour and continue the pursuit of their peaceful | while his forces were only partly across the Meuse. He has been 
occupations with | — = — ee ee gd moe | met as he marched from Vaux towards Montmédy by a force 
here on the part gree . 8 Avg. 2°, | on the right bank, and the action took place which our corre- 


1870."—(The sigaatares follow.) R Hi 
E spondent describes on Tuesday, and was continued on Wednesday. 
SINGULAR PHENOMENA AT RAMSGATE At Ramsgate, on Monday | But there was only a portion of his force over the river, and that 


Montreuil on the north-east. Further south Rosny, and still 
more to the south and east, the fort of Nogent, within which lies 
the great fortress of Vincennes. At St. Maur, and at other points 
north of the Seine are redoubts, but those named are the most 
considerable. To the south of the Seine are the forts of Charenton 


ing, bet twelve and half-past twelve o'clock, there was a rapid : Ay 
— ng, Ue ale or he cil hot unlike the “bore” which is eich’ ta portion remaining on the left bank was attacked on Tuesday, 
some tidal fivers, accompanied by a succession of heavy waves, which | routed, and driven back upon Sedan. These are apparently twe 


rolled wp thé harbour with prodigious force. The rush of water was so | entirely distinct actions, though going on simultaneously. That 
sudden that thirty bathing-machines were floated away and then dashed | at Carignan was probably fought by the troops of the Crown 
upon the shore, and fifteen : ge prone i bing seca | were | Prince of Saxony, sent to check M‘Mahon's progress; while that 
all saved, but many of them lost their clothes and narrowly escaped drown- | 4+ Boaumont was brought on by the advanced forces of the Crown 


ing. e Over the sea-wall and up to the level of the London, | ; A : a | 
ee : hs | wer Railway. The weather was comparatively fine wi the | Prince. In this case M‘Mahon is evidently in the most imminent 
time, but a high wind preva.led on Sunday and during Monday morning, | danger. If, indeed, he has allowed himself to be attacked on the 


and to this the cocurrence is attributed, right flank whilst facing towards Metz—if he has allowed half 


his army on each bank to be overwhelmed by superior forces— 
no words can be strong enough to express the blame which should 
attach to his bad generalship. M‘Mahon started from Rheims 
on the evening of Monday, the 22nd. On Tuesday, the 30th, 
eight days later, he is caught in the very worst position 
in which an army can possibly be taken, astride a great river, 
close up against neutral territory, into which, if he is driven, he is 
destroyed. He had barely seventy miles to march from Rheims 
to the Meuse. Unless he were certain that he could perform the 
distance in very much less time than eight days, it was madness 
to attempt the movement. He must have calculated on a much 
more rapid march, We cannot believe he would have been guilt y 
of so gross a blunder as to make such slow marches intentionally, 
or to attempt such a movement unless ‘he had reason to suppoxe 
he could get clear of the Meuse before the Crown Prince could 
| possibly be on his flank, He started from Rheims on Monday, 
the 22nd. It was not till Wednesday, the 24th (we have ‘jit 
from the pen of the Times specia) correspondent), that the 
Prussian head-quarters at Ligny, eight or nine miles south- 
east of Bar-le-Duc, knew of the evacuation of Chalons; 
yet so slow has been M‘Mahon’s march that we abandoned the 
idea that he was really endeavouring to cross the Meuse, and so 


slow have been his movements that the Crown Prince, over whom 
he had two days’ start, has been able to strike him on the flank, 
When first the idea was broached by us that this flank march was 
in contemplation by M‘Mahon, we said that the whole affair was 
a question of calculation of time—that unless it could be with 
certainty accomplished in such time that he could reach Metz 
before the forces of the King could come to relieve Prince 
Frederick Charles, it was inconceivable that he would really 
attempt such a movement. Strategy is no sealed book. M‘Mahon 
and his staff must have among them men who know these things 
as well as we do, and it is, we repeat now, inconceivable that 
M‘Mahon attempted this march, unless he was led to believe that 
he could do it in two or three days less time than it has taken, 
We cannot but suppose his intendance to have been in fault, or 
that the demoralised condition of his troops was such that 
long marches were found to be out of the question. At all events, 
a fatal blow has been struck, if these accounts are not exaggerated, 
If, indeed, M‘Mahon has been driven along the left bank of the 
Meuse to Sedan, then his last hope is gene. But we have yet to 
be assured that M‘Mahon’s whole army was here. The Prussian 
despatch, which speaks of the vast extent of the battle-field, seems 
to indicate asmuch. But it is, indeed, se incredible; it is so hard 
to believe it possible, that French generalship, which we are 
accustomed to associate with the name of Napoleon, can have 
sunk to so low an ebb, that we can scarcely yet bring ourselves to 
believe that the forces engaged on the Meuse were more than a 
corps, destined to mancuvre here and delay the Prussians, and 
cover the dispatch of the main army to Paris by a circuitous 
route by rail, If, indeed, M‘Mahon’s whole army is driven up to 
Sedan, then we shall see him hemmed in at Meziéres, as is 
Bazaine at Metz, and the fate of the two great French armies is 
sealed.’’ 


GERMAN OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE BATTLES AT METZ, 


We reprint, from a Berlin journal, the subjoined official German 
report of the battles at Metz, and would be glad to do the same 


by a French official account if we could; but that is impossible, 
for the simple but sufficient reason that no such document is 
known to exist :— 


The combats of Aug, 14, 16, and 18 are closely connected with each other, 


After the defeat sustained by their advanced guard at Saarbruck, on the 
6th, and in consequence of the complete dissolution of their right wing, 
under Marshal M‘Mahon, the bulk of the hostile army retreated on the line 
of the Moselle, 
of Metz, with its intrenched camp, gave extraordinary strength to this line. 
A direct attack upon it would have been difficult, 
fore, directed south of Metz, towards the Moselle, in order to pass the river 
above the fortress, and so attack the enemy. 
masses, which could only be carried on in a considerable breadth of country, 
had to be secured by special precautions. 
undertook to cover this march. 


The fortress of Thionville and the very important position 

The armies were, there- 
The movement of great 
The First Army consequently 


As the enemy for s time seemed disposed to await an attack on this side 


Metz, on the right bank of the Moselle, in a strong position on the French 
side, the nearest divisions of the Second Army were so approximated to the 


First Army as to be able promptly to support it. Meantime the other corps of 


the Second Army had already crossed the Moselle. The enemy consequently 


saw himself forced, in order not to lose his communications with Paris, to 
evacuate the right bank of the Moselle before Metz, as he could not venture 
to attempt an attack on our movement. The advanced guard of the First 
Army, pushing on towards him, promptly discovered this retreat, and in 
the encounter of Aug, 14 threw itself on the French rear guard, forcing it 
forward on the marching columns of their main army. The enemy was 
obliged to move round some of his divisions to support it, while on our side 
the entire lst and 7th Corps, and some detachments of the nearest (th) 
army corps of the Second Army joined in the engagement. The enemy 
was forced back, and pursued till under shelter of the cannons of the Metz 
forts on the right bank of the Moselle. This combat had, morever, this 
great advantage, that it delayed the enemy’s retreat. This advantage it 
was possible to profit by. 

Two roads lead from Mets to Verdun, the direction which the French 
had to take in case of a retreat upon Paris. Those corps of the Second Army 
which hed already passed the Moselle were immediately directed against 
the southern road, the one most easily reached, in order, if possible, to 
arrest the enemy's flank march on that side. This important task was 
brilliantly accomplished through a bloody and victorious battle. The fifth 
division (Stulpnage) threw itself on the Frossard corps, which covered the 
enemy's flank. The French Army, with almost all its corps, was gradually 
engaged ; while on the Prussian side the rest of the 3rd Army Corps, the 
10th Army Corps, a regiment of the 9th Corpa, and a brigade of the 8th took 
part. Prince Frederick Charles assumed the command. The ground first 
won by us in @ twelve hours’ struggle was victoriously held, the south road 
from Metz to Verdun was gained and retained, and the enemy’s retreat on 
Paris by this road cut off. 

The flank march by the north road, or by making a wide détour further 
noreh, still remained possible. Although such a retreat entailed on the 
enemy great dangers, it appeared possible that he would undertake it, as 
the only mode of escape from a highly unfavourable position, since other- 
wise the army was cut off from Paris and all its means of assistance. On 
the Prussian side the 17th was turned to account in bringing forward for @ 
final struggle the necessary corps, part of whom were already over the 
Moselle, while part had in the night threwn various bridges over it above 
Metz. At the same time the enemy's movements were carefully watched 
by the cavalry. His Majesty the King remained on the spot until, from the 
advanced hour of the day, no further movement of the enemy was to be 
expected, On the 18th it was possible that the decisive combat might come 
off. In directing the troops it had equally to be considered that the enemy 
might try to escape by the north road, and that, perceiving the great difficulty 
of this, he might prefer to accept battle immediately before Metz, with his back 
tarned towards Germany. His position after the previous operations of 
the German armies left him no other choice. On the morning of the 18th 
the First Army, with the 7th Corps, was posted south of Gravelotte, the 
5th Corps and first cavalry division being south of Rezonville (the lst 
Corps of the third cavalry division remained on the right bank of the 
Moselle, before Metz). This army was first directed to cover, in the wood 
of Vaux and at Gravelotte, the movement of the Second Arm against any 
sortie of the encmy from Metz. The Second Army advanced in the morn- 
ing by échelons of the left wing towards the north road, maintaining com- 
munication on the right with the First Army. The 12th Corps took the 
direction by Mars la Tour and Jarny, while the Guards corps advanced 
between Mars le Tour and Vionville on Doncourt, and the 9th Corps crossed 
the highway to the west of Rezonville, towards Oaulre farm, north of St. 
Marcel. These three corps composed the first line, and if the assigned 
points were reached, the north main road was gained, Saxon and Prussian 
cavalry preceded the columns as skirmishers, 

As soon as it was found that the enemy did not contemplate a retreat, 
and could therefore only remain before Metz, it was necessary to move 
the three corps considerably to the right, and to bring up both armies 
against theenemy. The 10th and 3rd Corps followed in a second line, and 
then, as the last reserve, the 2nd Army Corps, which since two a.m. had 
been marching from Pont-A-Mousson towards Buxidres, About 10.30 it was 
evident that the enemy had abandoned his retreat, and had taken up a@ 

position on the last ridges before Metz. The Second Army was thereupon 
ordered to carry out its sweep to the right, and, keeping up communication 
with the First, to direct its centre and left wing on Verneville and Aman- 
villers. The general attack was not to begin till the movement was 
entirely executed, and till the front of the atrong position could be simul- 
taneously attacked on the right flank. The 9th Corps first threw itself on 
advanced detachments of the enemy. Towards noon artillery fire from the 
neighbourhood of Verneville announced that the corps at that spot was 
engaged. The First Army was consequently ordered to occupy the atten- 
tion of the enemy on the heights by artillery fire from its front. About 
12.45 they opened a slow but Well-directed cannonade upon the eminences 
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tthe Point-de-Jour, to which the enemy replied from numerous batterie:, 
of th 


The thunder o 
joumee iv n exceedingly strong one, and its security wasincreased 
The Soa cations, and by ranges of rifle-pits. At certain points it had 
throug ‘i yearance of a fortress, The attack could not succeed until our 
quite’ said had achieved the difficult task of so directing their measures 
commsnc hole of the troops were ready as well for the battle on the north 
Lape ae east, and the latter attack could only commence when it was 
oe t that the enemy had given up a retreat. It was not practicable, 
appere’’ to completely carry out the movement, which was to envelop the 
ny's right wing, and nothing remained but to attack the front of this 

perp Ae The struggle was long and difficult at various points, 
the Saxons fought, and the Guards near St. Marie-aux- 
s near the precipitous slopes of St. Privat-la-Montagne, 


f the cannon was drowned by the strange noise of the mitrail- | 


i that village, and in Roncourt, On the right, at St, Ail, and beyond 
at Hab 
road from 
the strug 
sth and 7t 
brigade of the 


- ops origina q Rion oO 
racers divisions not stationed at Me'z and the larger part of Failly’s 


1 e uneurpassable bravery of our troops succeeded, at the approach of 
k, in storming the heights and driving the enemy from his whole line ; 
+)» 2nd Corps, Which had been marching since two a.m., taking a decisive 
art in this, on the right wing. The battle terminated about 8.30, when it 
ss ouite dark. During the night the enemy drew back into his intrenched 
canigiat Metz. Numberless wounded and stray detachments still wandered 
in the neighbourhood of the battle-field. His Majesty, who had directed 
the battle ultimately from the hill of Gravelotte, made Rezonville his 


head- ers. 

: hin battle formed the conclusion of the previous strategic movements 
round Metz, and the result is that the hostile army is for the time ent off 
f all communication with Paris. It is a subject of rejoicing that on 
this eventful day the brotherhood in arms of the Prussian, Saxon, and 
}Icssian troops hag been sealed in blood. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS, 


An official German despatch from Bar-le-Duc, dated on_the 
evening of the 26th ult., states that the small fortress of Vitry 
capitulated on the previous day, Two battalions of Mobile 
Guards who had lost their way were dispersed by the German 
cavalry, and 859 taken prisoners, together with seventven oflicers. 

The pillage of a French baggage-train near Rheims by 300 or 
{00 soldiers is reported by many private letters, but the disgrace 
to the army is somewhat extenuated by the fact that the men 
guilty of this atrocious act were gonded to desperation at finding 
that, after long privations, the train conveying them to Rheims, 
where they hoped to get something to eat, was shunted for several 
hours in order to make room for the Emperor's voluminous 
baggage-waggons to pass, It was the Emperor's stores that they 
plundered ; and what they could not eat on the spot they sold for 
next to nothing to Jew dealers in ‘‘ marine stores,’’ of Rheims. 

The Curlsruhke Gazette announces that Count Bismarck- Bohlen, 
tle German Governor of Alsace, has provisionally installed him- 
self at Haguenau, having previously held a consultation with 
Lieutenant-General Werden, who commands the besieging force 
at Strasbourg. 

It is stated that reports, confidentially made to our Govern- 
ment by those who possess the opportunities of correctly esti- 
mating the reinforcements forwarded from beyond the Rhine 
during the last fortnight, lead to the irresistible inference that not 
only have the gaps in the Prussian ranks caused by death, wounds, 
and disease been filled up, but that the German armies in France 
are to-day by many thousands more numerous than they were 
when they crossed the frontier. 

The French Minister of the Interior communicates the follow- 
ing intelligence, under reserve :—‘‘ Phalsburg continues its heroic 
resistance. Two attempts at assault have been repulsed; in the 
first the Prussians lost 500 men, and in the second 1000 men. 
The commandant of the place has declared that he will rather 
blow up the fortress and perish in the ruins than surrender.” 

The town and fortress of Strasbourg has been bombarded by the 
siege train from Kehl since the evening of the 23rd ult. The 
German advanced posts have been pushed forward within from 
500 to 800 yards of the fortress. The damage done in Strasbourg 
is considerable. Several small powder-magazines have blown up, 
and the citadel, magazine, library, and many buildings have been 
burnt. The German losses are small, It is said that 50,000 
German troops now invest Strasbourg. The Germans are diverting 
the river Ill, for the purpose ef draining the moat. An attempt 
at negotiation made by the Bishop of the diocese had failed ; and 
complaint is made by the Germans that an envoy they sent with 
a flag of truce was fired upon by the French. Forty-two new guns 
have been placed in position. 


Mks. GKORGINA MAX MULLER, of Oxford, the wife of the great 
German scholar of that name, has commenced a subscription in aid of the 
wounded at the seat of war. The appeal of Mrs, Max Miiller has been met 
with contributions of money, lint, bandages, linen, shirts, &c., by the Uni- 
versity, city, and county of Oxford. The Mayoress of Oxford (Mrs. Hughes) 
and the wife of Dr. Acland have also undertaken to receive donations with- 
out respect to nationality. 


HEALTH OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEOR —The London correspondent 
of the Manches’er Guardian writes :—*'T'be health of the Emperor continues 
to dicline. Fatigue, hardship, and disappointment have made havoc of 
what remained of his debilitated constitution. In addition to the clans 
ordinarily in attendance, more than one eminent practitioner has sum- 
moned to visit him from Eng'and. It would be idle to pretend that honourabie 
men so consulted would disclose any portion of the knowledge confidentially 
acquired, so that they would allow the gossiping world to know their opinion. 
But no one who has been in the camp at Metz or Chalons contradicts the 
ominous surmises that in the last few days begin to find audible voice, 
From what I hear this morning I should not be surprised at any annonnce- 
ment regarding him.” 


A SAD INCIDENT OF THE WAR.—The senior surgeon attached to a 
regiment of the Prussian Guards was called away during the recent great 
battle near Metz to attend to the Colonel, who had been dangerously 
wounded, An assistant surgeon accompanied him. The assistant was 
soon shot in the leg. He had to be carried to the rear. Before he had 
been carried many yards # ball took off his head. The surgeon left his 
comrade and hastened to the Colonel, whose wound he dressed, While doing 
so he learned that his eldest son had fallen and died, He could not, how- 
ever, go in quest of the body till at a late hour at night. Others had 
traversed the field with lanterns, but had failed to find hisson. The un- 
happy father determined to make another attempt. He went off alone and 
without a lantern, being sure that he could detect his son by his long 
beard. Carefully feeling the faces of the slain he groped his way through 
the heaps of dead bodies. At last his fingers touched a long beard. On a 
light being brought he learned beyond all possibility of doubt that his son 
Was numbered with the dead. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—A meeting of this insti- 
tution was held, on Thursday, at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Thomas 
Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. The minutes of the previous 
meeting having been read, rewards were granted to the crews of the Banff, 
New Brighton, and Cleethorpes life-boats, for saving the crews of the 
following wrecked vessels :—Brig Regina, of Swinemunde, nine men saved ; 
fiat Rattler, of Liverpool, five; smack Jan Wilhelmina, of Niendiep, two ; 
and brig Hope, of Jersey, nine. Various rewards were likewise voted to 
the crews of shore-boats for putting off from our coasts on the occasion of 
shipwrecks and saving life. Payments to the amount of £2500 had been 
made on different life-boat establishments during the past two months. The 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows (M. U.) had recently sent the society £50 
4s their contribution for the past year towards the maintenance of their 
life-boat stationed at Cleethorpes, which has since been instrumental in 
faving the lives of two shipwrecked crews. The late Mr. Charles Lloyd, 
of Kennington, who had passed his earlier days at sea, and who had 
been providentially preserved from drowning upon nine several occasions, 
ned bequeathed the sum of £500 to the institution to defray the cost of a 
ife-boat. New life-boats had been sent by the institution, during the past 
Taonth, to Seaham, in the county of Durham, and to Banff, N.B, At both 
these places demonstrations had been arranged to take place on the occa- 
stone of the first launch of the boats ; and, in addition, the Seabam life-boat 
- been publicly exhibited en route to its station at Harrogate, its cost 
saving been contributed to the society through the indefatigable exertions 
of the Misses Carter, of that town. It was decided to form a new life-boat 
ristan na’ ‘he mouchof the Boyne, in Ireland. Reports having bcen read from 
abesin Ward, RN., the inspector, and Captain D. Robertson, R.N., the 
ih stant Inspector ot life-boate ro the institution, on their recent visite to 
He Coast, the proceedings terminated. 
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RELIEF FOR THE SICK AND WOUNDED. 
THE LONDON SOCLETY'S OPERATIONS, 


We are happy to learn that the sympathy of the public with 
the benevolent objects of this society is increasing every day ; sub- 
scriptions are pouring in from various quarters, and local organ- 
isations are being formed in every part of the three kingdoms. 
Donations in kind come in heaps, and everyone who has any- 
thing which he thinks might be useful to the poor wounded soldier 
takes it to St. Martin’s-lane. On Wednesday a gentleman came 
in with a well-made leather rest for a brokenarm, He had found | 
it of the greatest use to himself after a serious accident, and he | 
felt sure it would be a comfort to some wounded soldier. We | 
mention this fact because, although trifling in itself, it shows the | 
warmth of the feeling which is beginning to spring up in every | 
direction. We were sorry to hear that the advices the 
society had received from its agents abroad did not wholly 
justify the statements so generally made on behalf of 
the Prussians that they make no dittorence in the case of 
wounded French or Prussians. The agents state that in many 
places the French wounded were found lying out, exposed to the 
cold and wet, on wet, rotten mattresses, and that the treatment of 
their wounded was at least postponed in favour of the Prussian 
wounded, Great allowance must, of course, be made for the 
Prussian military medical authorities, who are completely over- 
whelmed by the mass of suffering with which they have to deal, 
and they are hardly acting exceptionally in looking to their own 
men first; but we trust to the chivalry of the profession, and the 
known intentions and wishes of the King of Prussia, for the inau- 
guration of a better state of things, and a little more equality of 


treatment amongst men who, in their extreme suffering, are all 
equally objects of sympathy. With respect to the distribution 
of the medical and surgical stores, it is admitted that by much the 
larger proportion goes to the Prussian sick; but this is justified 
by two reasons. In the first place, the Prussians have 
the most wounded and prisoners; and, in the second, 
the French rear in the field is unapproachable, and the 
second French army is shut up at Metz. ‘The society has, 
however, established its chief dépdt in Luxembourg as a central 
position, whence either side can be reached according to the 
necessities of the case ‘The Belgian Government gives every 
facility, including free transit for bales and boxes and the absence 
of all interference by the Custom-house officers. The society has 
agents at Calais, Boulogne, and Dunkirk, to receive the contribu- 
tions and forward them to the seat of war, and is daily receiving 
letters of thanks from both sides for its promptitude and libe- 
rality. Relations have been formed with the American society in 
Paris, and a united ambulance corps has proceeded thence to the 
field. Thirty nurses accompany this expedition. The society has 
already received upwards of £40,000 in subscriptions, including 
£1000 each from Manchester and Birmingham, as tirst remittances. 
If, however, the public liberality should extend to ten times that 
amount, ample and beneficial use could be found for all, Next to 
money, the most acceptable gifts would now be surgical instru- 
ments, of which there is a perfect dearth at the seat of war. 

In almost every town in the kingdom auxiliary societies have 
been formed, and subscriptions and contributions come in rapidly, 
but neither so rapidly nor so plentiful as the necessity of the case 
demands, Every possible effort should be made in all directions, 
and made promptly, forthe number of sufferers needing help is 
enormous, 

MODERN KNIGHTS-ERRANT., 


An interesting letter is published from one of a party of three 
members of the British Parliament, Sir C. Dilke, Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, and Mr. Winterbotham, who have joined the War 
Hospitals Corps at the seat of war. Dating from Luneville, the 
18th ult., the writer says :— 

“The towns and villages round Worth are, and long will be, 
filled with wounded from that most bloody fight. The order is 
directed on each side by a Royal commissioner. The commis- 
sioner with the army of the Crown Prince is a Count von 
Gértz, to whom the commandant of Weissenburg gave us 
a letter of introduction. He is always at the Crown 
Prince’s head-quarters, or (more properly) half a day’s march 
behind, but in constant communication with them. We 
used our letter to him as a military pass, and followed 
him from time to time till we caught him at Saarbourg on 
Monday last. Indeed, having once reached the Prussian lines at 
Weissenburg we found our difficulties as to permission to go on 
almost at an end. We were on French soil—local authority there 
was, of course, none—and the Prussians, being in good spirits 
with their victory and pressing eagerly forward, did not care to 
stop or even seriously question anyone. My German stood us in 
good stead. I got on capitally with the officers and men; every 
one was and is cordial. eanwhile, the French people don’t dis- 
like us, not Tang Prussians. Our real difficulty was, not per- 
mission, but means of getting on and means of getting food. Both 
were increasingly difficult to us the farther we advanced. Walk- 
ing and carrying our knapsacks we found did not secure us all the 
respect and attention we claimed and, indeed, needed. Carriages 
there are none. So, on Monday morning, when we met Count 
Gértz, he recommended us to join avolunteer party with him who 
have donned the cross, and so we did. The party consists of 
about eight young men of our own age, of very good families (so 
Count Gortz, who is not without aristocratic prejudices, informed 
us) and about fifty young men, mostly from the Rhine 
Provinces, who are the rank and file. The latter re- 
ceive some small pay from some of the Rhine towns, 
All are, of course, Salantoom, The stamp on the badge 
and the card authorising its use entitle the bearer to free quarters, 
just as if he were inthe army. The whole of the little army is 
under a Baron von Witzleben, a fine man, a little over middle age, 
cheerful and courteous, a thorough German not speaking a word 
of any Other language, Count Gortz, on the other hand, is a very 
cultivated man, and speaks English perfectly. He was one of 
the Hessian commissioners to England at Princess Alice’s wed- 
ding. He has been very kind. He introduced us to the eight 
men I have mentioned, and we are now part of the little band, 
and are duly qualified as officers, and in that character received 
our billets on Tuesday at Blamont, and last night here, at Lune- 
ville. I must not neglect to include in our little army eight nuns 
and three Protestant deaconesses (who all seem, to some extent, 
to be directed by a priest), also an English lady, who leads tive 


sisters ot charity from Wurzburg, in Bavaria.”’ 


PRINCESS ALICE AT HOME, 


A correspondent who visited the hospital for the wounded at 
Darmstadt, which is under the special charge of Princess Alice, 
writes :— 

“Certainly nothing can be more admirably managed; and of 
those I have seen as yet it is the brightest, airiest, and most 
cheerful, The principal building is a permanent one of stone and 
giass—an ex-conservatory. It stands in charming gardens, with 
their flower-beds, and shrubberies, and fountains, which, as the 
Princess says, the Frenchmen gallantly tell her remind them of 
the waterworks of Versailles. Through these are scattered a 
number of suceursales — wooden pavilions where the double rows 
of beds stand at ample intervals, with canvas doors at the 
ends, to be looped up at will, and with openings in the roof, 
protected from the wet, but open to the wind. The Princess 
says the French strongly protest against the fresh air, while the 
Germans, on the contrary, very sensibly welcome it as the best 
of specifics. She ought to be mistress of the inward sentiments 
of the patients, for they all seem to take her into their most in- 
most confidence. It was worth a journey from England alone to 
see the faces of the sufferers lighten up as they reflected the 
sisterly smileson her. As she passed along and stepped and 
spoke to each the invalid laid himself back on his pillow with an 
expression of absolute dien étre, and for the moment seemed to 
find something more than an anodyne for his pain, Her passing 
along the wards applied the most infallible of tests to the cases, If 


her presence did not sooth the pain wrinkles out of a man’s face, or 
bring something like tranquillity on his drawn mouth, and cause 
a flash of light to his eye, you were quite sure to hear he was in 
an extremely bad way. Nor was it with the wounded alone she 
seemed the animating spirit of the place. Nurses and doctors and 
convalescents walking about all addressed her with the same 
cordial familiarity—only tempered by their evident reverence and 
love. The truth is—and one sees it everywhere else as in Darm- 
stadt—this war has not merely made Germany a nation but a 
family; and a thorough family feeling pervades north and south, 
high and lowalike. Nothing seems regarded as a sacrifice, aud 
the humblest work that can serve the great national cause is 
regarded as a pleasure and an honour, ‘The theatre at Mayence is 
siven over to preparations for the hospital service; and the 
ladies of the place, old and young, go to work, day and night, in 
batches and in gangs, in the coarsest materials and roughest 
work. Here at Darmstadt no small portion of the palace is 
devoted to the same purpose, and the work-rooms communicate 
directly with the Princess's apartments. ‘There are piles of mat- 
tresses in the gallerics, hills of blankets and cushions below, chests 
of lint, bundles of bandages, mountains of cushions, sandbags for 
absorbing blood, wooden receptacles for shattered limbs. There 
is a continual influx and a constant outflow of all that. This 
afternoon the Princess's phacton had the back seat piled high with 
cushions wanted for immediate use, decently covered up, it is true, 
with a carriage rug; but there were so many of them that the 
rug was sheer hypocrisy and absurd illusion. A huge bundle of 
flannel seriously embarrassed the coachman’s legs and style, while 
it says much for the paving of the Darmstadt streets that all of 
the teapots stowed away in the sword-case beneath the ladies’ 
seat reached their destination in safety.” 


me nen nd 


A HORNED HOST IN THE BOIS-DE-BOULOGNE. 


AMONG other preparations that have been made for the defence 
of Paris is the collection of an immense number of cattle and 
sheep in the Bois-de- Boulogne to serve as food for the citizens and 
garrison should the Germans invest the city. Sufficient stores, it 
is said, have been collected to last for two months; but it is also 
said, we know not with what degree of truth, that, while the 
materials for providing beef and mutton for the people have been 
provided in abundance, food for the bullocks and sheep has been 
forgotten. Be that as it may, the following account of a visit to 
the Bois (which, by-the-by, is now closed to all save officials) will 
be read with interest:—'* On our arrival at the barrier it is the 
turn of those going in, and our carriage is stopped amid a mass 
of others. There are enormous waggon-loads of hay, bound for 
the outlying forts, soldiers on horseback, gendarmes, commissariat 
waggons, and a field-piece or two waiting with us. Ata given 
signal from a sergent-de-ville the tide of arrival is turned, and 
we who are waiting are permitted egress. There are looks of 
curious scrutiny as we pass the fortification walls, and the odd- 
looking men whose cab has kept close by ours ever since we made 
for the Bois draw closer. But we neither put questions nor 
make a parade of observation, and when our drive brings us to 
the iron gates of the noble inclosure we ask indifferently of the 
men on guard there if it is still allowed to drive in the Bois and 
are at once admitted. The woods and gardens, the racecourse at 
Longchamps, and the meadows around it present an extraordi- 
nary spectacle. People a thick wood with thousands upon thou- 
sands of cattle,and you see a primeval forest. The domestic 
character of bulls and cows departs the instant they are put by 
the thousand amid thickly-planted foliage, and when they are 
seen from between the brown trunks of innumerable trees. The 
effect is so strikingly novel that the spectator asks himself 
what there is in this unfamiliar conjunction of familiar 
objects to make it unlike anything else he ever saw. The 
answer is simple. It is not animated beef he sees, but a 
herd of horned animals who tear down the boughs of trees, and 
munch up choice leaves and flowers, and roll massively over par- 
terre and shrub, reckless of consequences, and as if asking each 
what the deuce this unwonted liberty can mean. Twenty-seven 
thousand head of cattle make a pretty show in a wood, the 
boughs and leafy shadows of which have an oddly magnifying 
effect. Turn which way we would there were gigantic animals 
tearing at the trees, or browsing peacefully amid their tranks; 
and the effect was exactly as if they were in a state of nature, 
The sheep were less picturesque, but quite as extraordinary. 
There seemed miles of them. The plain of the racecourse was 
like a field of waving corn from the mass of moving yellow wool 
with which it was covered, and now and again, when the thick 
foliage broke, and we came to open meadows full of cattle, 
it was exactly as if a boldly mottled mass of red and white marble 
had been inclosed. The dun, red, and white of the cattle were 
amalgamated, and they were so closely packed that it seemed as 
if you could walk upon their backs as on a level floor. So all 
through the avenues in which the beauty, the fashion, and the 
frivolity of the world have foregathered these many years. Beasts 
rambling among the trees and flowers, soldiers in uniform washing 
their feet in the lake of the cascade, and other soldiers de- 
filing up the walks and groves, and that was all. It was 
not merely that the customary flirtations, costumes, and 
equipages were wanting. There was complete solitude 
save for the things described. Our carriage was the only one 
to be seen, and the people at the café by the cascade resented 
as an outrage our request for breakfast. A waiter stood 
at the door, napkin in hand, the little tables had glass and snowy 
linen, and there were attendants behind the counter. But it was 
all phantom-like and ghostly. They were bewildered, stunned, 
appalled ai the prospect before them and the sights at their door, 
and the waiter ran away the instant we addressed him. On the 

atch of green in front of the café from which a Clothilde and 
‘hérése have flaunted and ogled for many a season, a poor sheep 
lay dying; the tramp of common soldiers resounded in the 
favourite walks of the arcadian exquisites of the Second Empire, 
and the line of fortifications just visible in the distance, instead 
of contributing an ornamental adjunct to the landscape, has had 
its archways turned into storehouses for grain.”’ 


AT the meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, on Wednesday, 
it was resolved again to memorialise the Government to issue an Order in 
Council for the prohibition of the exports of munitions of war, 

A FEW days ago Mr, Edward Collingwood, a distant relative of the naval 
hero of that name, died, in Tynemouth union workhouse, at the age of sixty- 
six, In early life Mr. Collingwood was in good circumstances, 


FATAL ACCIDENT,—Mr. Alexander Tackett, stationmaster at East Linton, 
near Dunbar, was run over, on Wednesday, by a North-Hastern express- 
train, Mr. Tackett had been holding a conversation with the driver of a 
goods-train and was stepping across the north line to return to the station, 
when he was caught by the express. His body was dreadfully mutilated, 
He has left a widow and one child. 


A SOMEWHAT SERIOUS ACCIDENT happened, on Wednesday, to Mr. 
D’Eyncourt, the magistrate at the Marylebone Police Court. He was thrown 
from his horse when riding from his house to the Barnet railway station 
on his way to London. So violent was the shock that he remained in- 
sensible for upwards of half an hour. When he recovered consciousness he 
proceeded to the court and disposed of the day charges, but was evidently 
suffering greatly from the shock to the system, Mr. Knox took his place 
in the afternoon. 

THE BISHOP OF EXETER ON THE WAR.—Bishop Temple preached at 
Okehampton church on Sunday, and made an eloquent appeal to the con- 
gregation on behalf of the sick and wounded in the war. He remarked 
that, whatever might be said for the rulers of the two countries who had 
thus gone recklessly and suddenly to war, it could not be denied that a vast 
majority of the poor soldiers who were fighting were simply obeying the 
orders of their rulers, and had not either the knowledge or the power to 
prevent the war from being fought. Let it be granted that the rulers had 
made a fearful mistake in going to war, let it be granted that the war 
ought never to have been fought at all, still the vast majority of those who 
suffered from it were quite innocent of any blame on that account. Of 
course it was quite true that the chief duty of doing what was to be done 
for the sick and wounded ought to rest upon the nations that had gone to 
war,and it must rest there, for, whatever might be done in England, it 
would fall far short of the demand. The appeal was liberally responded to 
by the large congregation assembled, 
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SCENE AT THE RAILWAY STATION, CHALONS, ON THE ARRIVAL OF A CONVOY OF WOUNDED,—(sze race Mis 


SEPT, 3, 1870 


ayy ry. Ny 2 al y.q. 
13 ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
ami .o hold the village of Vionville with great obstinacy, MUSIC. ; OBITUARY. 

paccnse |e aiies on the heighta This was in turn answered THE Hereford Festival, respecting which we were only able to T HE Manavis OF Hertrorp.—Lord Hertford sds on the 
by the Prussians, and they were observed to retire, At eleven the | give a few lines last week, turned out anything but a pecuniary 25th ey Paris, where he had long resided. The Most Noble 
first brigade of infantry, under the command of General Lehman, | success, whatever may have been the result in other respects, Not Richard Seymour Conway, fourth Marquis and Ear! ot lean 
came into action and advanced in echelon regiments under the | only was the collection for the charity less by upwards of £300 Earl of Yarmouth, Viscount Beauchamp, of Hatch J} aie? 

than that of the previous festival, but the number of persons | in the county of Somerset, and Baron Conway, of Ragley, in tr 


most galling fire of mitrailleuse, three on the right and five 
battalions in the same formation on their left rear. The whole 
force then brought its left forward, and advanced on the enemy. 
The French seemed to serve their guns far quicker than the 
Prussians, but with less result; and I saw on one occasion a 
French battery engage a Prussian, which, although it fired seven 
shots before the others did three, the three completely disabled 
the French battery, whose shot had been over them all the time. 
I spoke to an officer of artillery on the subject late in the day, 


county of Warwick, in the Peerage of Great Britain. os.) p> 
Conway, of Kiltullagh, in the county of ye ar Eitan 
of Ireland, a Knight of the Order of the Garter &e si 
elder of the two sons of Francis Charles, third Marc uis, 1 
wife, Maria Fagniani. He was born Feb, 22, 1800, 1A early 
he held a commission in the 22nd Dragoons, in which sepia } 
rose to the rank of Captain; and in 1817 and again in 1819 si 
Attaché to the Embassy at Paris. From youth he w are 


attending was fewer, notwithstanding the unusual attraction of 
an evening performance in the cathedral. Bearing in mind that 
the gathering of 1867, spite of the curiosity excited by ‘Jenny 
Lind,’’ was a falling off from that of 1864, there is evident ground 
for uneasiness as to the future; while a decided obligation rests 
upon those most concerned to discover the cause. Whether it be 
that the objection against the use of cathedrals for public per- 
formances gains strength, or whether, the programmes lacking 


as fonder of 


and he completely confirmed me. novelty, a locomotive public, able to hear music enough elsewhere, | art than of politics; and though he was once eleeted—now nearly 
“The infantry were all engaged, both right and left; and a | cares little for them, we cannot tell. Anyhow, the matter must fifty years since—as M.P. for the county of Antrim, he retire| 

regiment of hussars debouched,from the road, with a battery of | be investigated, and a remedy applied, if the most ancient musical | from Parliament in 1826, having held his seat for only four vex 
He was subsequently for a short time attaehed to the ae 


festival in England is not to have a speedy termination. 
Artistically, the performances were an ayerage success; though, 
saying this, we donot say much. There are certain radical defects 
in the constitution of the Three-Choir Festivals, which must be made 
good before anything great can be done. Chief of these is the 
rule which hands over the conductor’s baton to the cathedral 
organist—a gentleman well enough, perhaps, in his place, but 
simply a mischief-maker when attempting to conduct a band and 
chorus. For this result it would be unfair to blame the person 


at Constantinople. He succeeded to the family ee 
estates at his father’s death, in the month of March 1849 ihe 
was honoured with the blue ribbon of the Garter in’ 1846. 
took, however, no active part in polities; and, indeed. .),, 
from the time of his accession to the title he lived in yohiyt... 
exile, passing an epicurean existence in Paris or its 1 isla i 
hood. If he did not inherit his father’s vices, at least he iniyyj:.) 

i 


artillery on their flank, and, coming round the little village at a 
trot, formed line to the left, and charged the infantry. It was 
one of the prettiest sights imaginable, though, when the excite- 
ment and dust were over, the mass of horses and red coats that 
lay on the ground convinced one that it is mere murder to send 
cavalry nowadays against infantry, unless they have tremendous 
assistance from both infantry and artillery. 

‘‘T must not omit to state that a squadron of dragoons, under 
Prince Witchenstein, took part in the charge, and left. half their 
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some of his eccentricities, and his faults and his virtues were bot 
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number on the field. The French right about this time again 
retired from the effect of some Prussian artillery which had taken 
up a position on a small hill, from which they played with the 
greatest precision on the enemy. Throughout the engagement up 
till aaeh, aenen. it was apparent that our force was too small to 
cope with the force before us, and it became a matter of life and 
death to bring up infantry. From some unexplained cause one 
corps-d’armée had failed to arrive, and anxiously was the horizon 
scanned for the helmets, which on a sunny day you can see for 
miles. 

“ Up to this time the soldiers’ opinion of the day was that it 

was throughout a fearful fire on the part of the French, and that 
their shooting was beyond all praise. They say that ’66 was 
child's play, as regards fire, compared to what they have had to 
withstand in the present war; and, moreover, that they have 
never seen the French make so good a stand as to-day. But, in 
the mean time, the want of infantry caused a somewhat serious 
sacrifice of cavalry, who had repeatedly to heoy both infantry 
and artillery to hold them in check. The men do not ride par- 
ticularly well to look at, but the manner in which they ride into 
the jaws of death is really quite 4 la Balaklava. One regiment— 
the 7th Cuirassiers—was ordered to charge a battery of artillery, 
and actually got into it; one of the first in, 1 am proud to say, 
being a young Englishman who has taken service in the Prussian 
army and has just got his lieutenancy. It went in some 300 strong, 
and what its loss was I tremble to say. When I next saw it, it seemed 
to me scareely a hundred, ali told. At 2.30 the reserve artillery 
was brought up, and the cannonade became heavier than ever. The 
aun, too, at this moment seemed to have come nearer to us, as if to see 
this fearful butchery of mankind, and the heat became tre- 
mendous. Then, wherever you went, came the pleading cry of 
‘ Water, water! for pity’s sake give me water!’ The Kranken- 
tragers—or bearers of the sick—had now more than they could do, 
admirably as the whole machinery of tha corps worked. A cer- 
tain saulbes of vans are told off to each brigade, with an ade- 
quate number of men with stretchers. These, the moment the 
fire slackens for the least in any part of the field, through the ad- 
vance of the troops or other causes, proceed on their errand of 
mercy and bear the men to the waggon, which is ever in a 
position as much as possible out of fire. The positions 
of both the combative forces were perfectly stationary for an 
hour, a sort of duel being carried on between them, which, though 
at some distance, was quite near enough to have fearful results. 
I saw a whole string of prisoners brought in of almost every 
description of regiment. ‘There were the burly giant cuirassier, 
the little French liner, the green-jacketed hussar, and the artil- 
leryman, all chattering away, and seeming to me to be uncom- 
monly glad to be out of the affair at any price. 

**Seeing some of the infantry engaged on the extreme right, 
I went there, and met one regiment just coming out of the action 
to recruit, being at that moment commanded by a youth of nineteen, 
having lost thirteen of its officers since the morning. ‘The number 
of it was the 52nd, and to the usual inquiring glance that all 
officers who had not seen me before throw over my most un- 
regimental attire, I replied by offering him a drink of some of the 
dirtiest water I ever saw, which I had procured from a pond, and 
which to both of us was better than the best iced champagne. 
There was no inquiring then; I was instantly the best fellow he 
ever met, and he told me all about what fun it was to be in com- 
mand, that he thought he was sure to get something now, and 
that he meant to have another go in directly, &c. He was the 
most thoroughly English-German boy I ever saw. We stood 
under a tree together, and I gave him some cigars, and left him. 
Two hours afterwards I saw his dead body laid out with others in 
a row, the cigars still stuck between the buttons of his coat. 
This one little anecdote, when I say it is but a fair sample of other 
regiments, will show how fearful the loss has been on the Prussian 
side. 

* At 3.40 the Prussians changed their mode of attack, refusing 
the left, and advancing the right into a more prominent position, 
while, massed in rear of a hill out of fire, almost in the centre of 
the position, could be seen five regiments of cavalry in contiguous 
columns—the Guard hussars, the dragoons, Ziethen hussars, and 
cuirassiers, and a finer-looking body of men one would not wish 
to see. At about 4.15 there came a lull in the firing, as if both 
sides, tired with this incessant slaughter, had, as if by mutual 
compact, determined to cease firing, which, considering the troops 
had eleven hours on the march and in the battle, was not to 
be wondered at. The left then retired still more, the right re- 
rege, meg | Thus the matter stood, till, at five o'clock, 
the 10th Corps, which I had left in the morning, came into 
action. This seemed to give a new impetus to the whole battle, 
and the firing became heavier than ever, till the French again re- 
tired, but ey @ quarter of a mile, in which position they re- 
mained till its close. Quite late in the evening, the reserve 
cavalry were ordered to charge the infantry. This they did with 
loud hurrahs, and, I fear, experienced great loss, as, though I 
have not yet heard of it, and it was so dark one could not see, 
bein; it o'clock, yet the murderous fire poured into them, evi- 
dently, too, from the long time before one heard it, when they 
were quite close to them, must have emptied many saddles,”’ 


A GERMAN PROFESSOR ON TERMS OF PEACE.—Professor Hollenadorff 
has just published a thoughtful review of the political situation, and has 
put forward some very sensible suggestions in a German newspaper for the 
use of those on whom will devolve the task of negotiating a peace. What 
he has written will go the round of the press, and will probably influence 
the minds of a large number of people. He makes seven propositions, and 
supports them by mt reasons. The gist of his proposals is as follows :— 
1. The conclusion peace should not involve any interference with in- 
ternal affairs of France. It is for the French alone to determine who is to 
be their raler, and what form of government they are to accept. 2. No 
addition cught to be made to Prussian territory. 3. Alsace and the 
German- portion of Lorraine should be added to Baden. Metz and 
Strasbourg should be declared Federal fortresses, 4. The expenses of 
the war should be repaid by France. 5. France should formally renounce 
all claim to interfere in the concerns of Germany, and agree to recogni+e 
the King of Prossia in the event of his assuming another title than that by 
which he is at present known. 6, The right of the Germans to do what 
they like with their own should be recognised by France, 7. France shall 
consent to r { private property at sea in timeof war. As the results of 
the war, the Professor hopes that an equitable settlemen’ of the pending 
dispute with Denmark will be arrived at; that the ex King of Hanover will 
not be permitted to enjoy his allowance, seeing that to his intrigues and 
false representations the war between France and Germany i« partly due, 
and that a monument to the German warriors who have fallen in battle will 
take the form of finishing the cathedral of Strasbourg, 


which their work is done. On the other hand, we are told that, 
were the cathedral erganist deposed from his conductor's seat, 
the festival would speedily come to an end for want of local sti- 
mulus. If this be the case—and we cannot say that it is not—all 
that remains is to choose the lesser evil; the greater being, 
undoubtedly, the extinction of a venerable celebration which 
does good even under present unfavourable conditions, The 
works ‘ormed at Hereford were all more or less familiar, 
with the exception of Mr. Henry Holmes’s setting of 
Dr. Watts’s hymn, ‘Praise ye the Lord; ‘tis good to 
raise’’—a composition of no pretensions and little worth. The 
less known things—Sullivan’s ‘‘ Prodigal Son,’’ Mendelssohn's 
“Christus,’’ Barnby’s ‘‘ Rebekah,’’ &.—were among the most 
successful; but, as a matter of course, ‘‘The Messiah’’ bore 
away the palm for attraction. Whatever may rise up to claim 
supremacy, the sacred oratorio remains unaffected. It is, in fact, 
part of the religion of the people, and as a religious duty the 
hearing of it seems to be considered. In accordance with rule, 
the largest collection of the weck was made on ** The Messiah”’ 
day; but, large though it was, lost ground could not be made up, 
and the festival was, as we have stated, a pecuniary failure. 
Prince and Priucess Christian attended two performances, and the 
local magnates were not wanting in their train. So far the pro- 
ceedings had a certain éclat, but not even the chance of Royalty 
being at the final ball brought together more than a scanty 
number of dancers. On the whole, therefore, the Hereford 
—— of 1870 must be pronounced ‘‘stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able.” 

The Birmingham Festival began on Tuesday last, under very 
encouraging conditions. Our readers know that this musical 
solemnity takes place every three years, on behalf of the Birming- 
ham General Hospital, which it very largely benefits, They 
know, also, that the proceedings are always of exceptional im- 
portance, owing to the completeness of the performances and the 
number of new works brought out. This time not less than five 
novelties have been given—Mr. J. F. Barnett’s ‘‘ Paradise and the 
Peri,’’ Mr. Stuart’s ‘‘Ode to Shakspeare,’’ Mr. Sullivan's ‘ Ball 
Overture,’’ Herr Hiller’s ‘‘Nala and Damayanti,’’ and Mr. 
Benedict’s “St. Peter.’’ At the time we write the proceedings 


are not half over, and we therefore defer till next week an ade- 


quate notice of performances of the highest interest and value. 
Enough for the present that the festival is progressing satis- 
factorily, and that a large sum will be paid to the noble charity 
it patronises. 


THE SLEEP OF BARBAROSSA.— Now that the “French ravens” of 
Becker's song have vanished from the Rhine frontier, and German unity is 
almost an accomplished fact, the Barbarossa legend acquires peculiar in- 
terest. We give a version of it, as embodied in Riickert’s ballad, the best 
of the numerous series of which it forms the theme :— 

Afar in lone Kyffhiiuser, His beard, like flame that gloweth— 

Within the donjon-keep, No flaxen fringe, I woe 
Old Redbeard Fritz the Kaiser Down through the table floweth 

Is sunk in charmed sleep. | And binds him to the spot. : 


His years are yet to number ; | He nods, like one a-weary, 
He ne’er hath known the tomb; | And aye, from half-shut eye, 
He holds in tranquil slumber With every hundredth year, he 
The castle's central room. Bestirs his foot-page nigh. 


And with him he hath taken Arouse ye, boy, and spyin 
The Empire's ancient might; From forth the pote A sah 

The day that sees him waken | Say, are the ravens flying 
Will see it rise to light, In circles through the air? 


From ivory, right stable, | For if around Kyffhiiuser 

Is carved the chair of Fritz; | That raven-circle steers, 
And marble is the table | To sleep must go the Kaiser 

Where, head in hand, he sits. | Bor yet a hundred years, 

: “ Pall Mall Gazette, 

ARIS JOURNALISM.—The Gaulois suggests that all women not w 

mourning in the streets should be inealonee and that anybody Phong Pg 4 
should be deemed to have insulted France. “ Rejoice with those that 
rejoice and mourn with those that mourn,” is a maxim consecrated by the 
wisdom of ages, signifying that it is good and fraternal to satisfy human 
craving for sympathy; but the Fremch construction is, “ Cuff and cudgel 
those who do not laugh and cry just as you wish.” he intolerant hypo- 
crisy of certain organs of the Paris press just now is most revolting. If 
they were listened to, the category of suspects would be far more extensive 
than in the worst days of the Reign of Terror. The Figaro is turious 
because only 2000 people have been arrested within the last few days, and 
the Prefect of Police asks for a short breathing-time, because he has not 
prison room sufficient to hold the prisoners. That, says the Figaro, is a 
miserable objection. If you cannot lodge all the Prussian spies, shoot 
them, and then you will have more room. What a grand idea is this ! It 
supposes an immense quantity of spies, too many to be tried by any 
sort of justice, even that of martial law; therefore, cut the dit- 
ficulty— make plenty of room in the prisons by putting them all 
to death. Cyest simple comme bon jour. It harmonises with the 
system under which at Ssarbruck—la premiére victoire, to be 
followed by such terrible disasters—the heir apparent to the Crown was 
made to “touch with fairy hand the frolic pin,” and gloat over th 
slaughter of the mitrailleuse. But, the bonfire ef Dordogne and oth = 
fiendish atrocities notwithstanding, Frenchmen in general and Parisians tad 
particular are not so bloody-minde¢ as these writers might lead you to 
suppose, Still there is now uppermost the very same nervous soverdly 
feeling which made the men of '93 send their brethren to the guillotine f : 
fear they should be suspected of lukewarmaess themselves, The men whi 
recklessly call for blood in the Figaro and elsewhere do not really want to 
see executions, but they go extreme lengths for fear it should be sald tk t 
some rival publication shows more fervid patriotism than they Th r fore 
they call for arrests “on a larger scale than ever.” They are ‘particularly 
hard upon that class of the feminine population the chronicles of wh 
life in peaceful times formed the staple that sold their paper. For y ins 
the staff of the petite presse of Paris has frequented and reported th balls, 
dinners, and receptions intimes of the demi-monde; and now the > anes 
men, to pander to the rabid war feeling, ask that every woman sus) posted to 
becapable of receiving a present froma Prussian officer, if they thonid come 
to Paris, should be at once transported to Cayenne. Out upon euct Sey 
tional prudery !— Paris Letter, et 

A SHOCKING ACCIDENT took place, last Saturday 7 
Cropedy station of the Great Western Railway. p Rigen aoe 
master of the parish of Eydon, Northamptonshire, had, with his wite and 
family, been from home for some time ona holiday, and came by train to 
Cropedy, on his way home, After Mr. Tingeley bad left the train, and 
was crossing the metals to leave the station, he discovered that he had lost 
his ticket ; and, believing he had dropped it there, be began to look for it 
While he was doing 60, @ cattle-train approached upobserved, and befor . 
Mr. Tingeley was aware of his danger, he was thrown down and « ti j 
pieces before the e) es of bis wife and children, ae 


most concerned, who can no more be expected to efficiently dis- 
charge so unaccustomed a duty than a railway-guard could be 
expected to safely drive the engine. We feel sorry, therefore, for 
Messrs. Wesley, Done, and Smith when the recurring season puts 
each of them in a false position, and makes them objects of 
laughter to those who are heedless of the actual conditions under 


appreciated at their right value by the society of the gay met; 
polis which became his adopted home, Both in Paris, personally, 
and in every other capital, through his agents, he was i cor,«: 
and, indeed, in some ways even a muniticent, patron of art 
only in the purchase of pictures, but also in articles of yirt a 
as bronzes, metal-work, orfévreric, faience, Ke. and his cont 
butions to the Musée Rétrospectif at Paris were excelled i 
splendour and value, as well as in their rarity, only by those c : 
tributed from the Imperial treasures. Almost to the end of lit é 
he bought largely, and if he wished to secure a prize he seldom 
limited his agents as to price. The late Marquis was nes : 
married ; and, as his only brother, Lord Henry Beyinc 1 
died before him, also a bachelor, the titles and ent ‘id i 
estates and the representation of this branch of the noi, 
house of Seymour devolve upon the eldest son of } : 
father’s cousin, the late Sir George Seymour, G.C.B Ww ie 
died in January, 1870. He married, in 1811, Georgiana Mary 
daughter of the late Admiral Sir George Cranfield Berk ley 
G.C.B., by whom he had four daughters and three sons, Of |), 
daughters, one is married to his Royal Highness Prince Victor .: 
Hohenlohe- Langenberg and Count Gleichen; another is Mya. 
Ormsby-Gore. His eldest son, who now succeeds to the mar: yisite, 
is Major-General Francis George Hugh Seymour, an Equerry t) 
the Queen. He is married to a sister of Lord Mansfield. {ha 
branch of the Seymours whom Lord Hertford represents sro 
sprung from the second | i of Sir Edward Seymour, t)» 
Speaker of the Long Parliament; while the Duke of Somerset (l- 
rives his descent from the same tleman’s first marriage with 
Margaret, daughter and coheir of Sir William Wall, Knight, an 
Alderman of the city of London. It was Sir Edward’s grandson 
who assumed the name of Conway, and was raised to the Irish 
Peerage as Lord Conway ; and it was the second Baron ( mway 
who acquired the earldom and eventually the marquisate of Hert- 
ford, and who was great-grandfather of the nobleman so recently 
deceased. ‘The will of the Marquis has been opened ; he has left 
all his French property to his natural son, M. Richard, though it 
had always been given out that Bagatelle, his residence in the 
Bois de Boulogne, would go to the Prince Imperial, and his art- 
treasures to the galleries of the Louvre. : 

Lord MipLeron.—Viscount Midleton died at his seat, Peper 
Harrow Park, near Godalming, Surrey, on Monday, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. The Right Hon. and Very Rey. 
William John _ Brodrick, seventh Viscount Midleton, “Baron 
Brodrick of Midleton, in the county of Cork, in the Peerage of 
Ireland, and Baron Brodrick of Peper Harrow, Surrey, in that of 
the United Kingdom, was born on July 8, 1798. ‘He was the 

oungest and last surviving son of the Hon.and Most Rev. Charles 

rodrick, D.D., Archbishop of Cashel, who died in 1822, by Mary, 
daughter of the Right Rev. Richard Woodward, Bishop of Cloyne, 
He was educated at Eton, where he numbered among his school- 
fellows the late Dukes of Leeds, Manchester, and Marlborough ; 
Marquis Conyngham, the Earl of Clanwilliam, the late Marquis 
Camden, and the late Lords Denbigh, Derby, Carington, Sefton, 
and Feversham. On leaving Eton he entered at Baliol College, 
Oxford, where he took his Bachelor’s degree in Trinity Term, 
1820, obtaining a first-class in classical honours. Having been 
ordained deacon in 1822 by the Bishop of Bangor, and priest 
in the same year by the Bishop of Winchester, he became 
successively Curate of Ashstead, Surrey, and Rector of 
Castle Rising, Norfolk, and in 1839 Rector of Bath, where he 
gained, and long held, a high reputation as an able preacher 
and as a hard-working parish clergyman of the moderate 
Evangelical school, He resigned his living on account of ill- 
health in 1854, and in the following year he was appointed Canon 
Residentiary of Wells and Prebendary of Yatton, which posts he 
held till 1863, when he was promoted to the Deanery of Exeter; 
but this preferment also he resigned, after having held it only 
four years. He succeeded his brother in the family honours and 
estates, both English and Irish, in December, 1863. The late 
Viscount was twice married—firstly, in March, 1824, to Lady 
Elizabeth Anne Brudenell, eldest daughter of Robert, sixth Earl 
of Cardigan, and widow of the Hon. John Perceval, but became 
a widower in November of the same year; he married, secondly, 
in March, 1829, his cousin, the Hon. Harriet Brodrick, four! |i 
daughter of George, fourth Viscount Midleton, by whom he has 
ute four sons and one daughter. His eldest son, the Hon, William 

rodrick, who has now become eighth Viscount, and who wis 
born in 1830, sits in the Conservative interest for Mid-Surrey. He 
was educated at Eton, and Balliol College, Oxford, and is a bur- 
rister-at-law of Lincoln's Inn, He married, in’1853, Augusta 
ge third daughter of the Right Hon. Sir Thomas F, Freemantle, 

y whom he has a youthful family. The deceased Viscount's 
on son, the Hon. George Charles Brodrick, is a Fellow of 

ierton College, Oxford, and a barrister-at-law of Lincoln's Inn. 
His youngest son, the Hon. Alan Brodrick, is in holy orders, aud 
at present holds the living of Stagsden, Bedfordshire. 

—— SoMERVILLE.—The death of Aubery John, thirteenth 
_— Somerville, in the Peerage of Scotland, took place on 
a afternoon last, at Somerville Aston, near Evesham. His 

rdship was born in 1838, and in 1868 succeeded his cousin, who 
— by being thrown from his horse in the hunting-field, in 

é a The deceased, at the time he succeeded to the 
title, was a squatter in Australia, where he had an extensive sugar 
manufactory. His death was somewhat sudden. 

Fieip Manrsnan Str ALEXANDER Wooprorp. — The death 
of Field Marshal Sir Alexander George Woodford took place at 
Chelsea Hospital, on the 26th ult. He was the third senior officer 
in her Majesty's service, his first commission bearing date oue 
7 after that of General Sir John Fitzgerald, and a few months 
Worn of Field Marshal Sir William Gomm. Sir Alexander 
ford 4 la a the eldest son of Lieutenant-Colonel John Wood- 
re by i y Susan Gordon, daughter of the third Duke of 
: ordon and widow of the ninth Earl of Westmoreland. He was 

orn in 1782, and entered the Army as Ensign in the ‘th 
Regiment of Foot, in 1794, while Lord Amherst, the contemporary 
be ek was still Commander-in-Chief. The nex’ yeat 
- obtained his Lieutenancy, and, in 1799, joined the Duke of 

York Ss unfortunate expedition to the Low Countries. In the 
pppoe of the campaign he was severely wounded, and, return- 
ing . ne = sick leave, was quickly promoted to his company. 
7 Mies terwards he exchanged into the Coldstream Guards, 
| Ma served with that corps at the storming of Copen- 
| aan in 1807. In 18€8 and the two following years 

he was attached to the staff of Lord Forbes in. Si ily. 
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1810 he attained to the rank of Lieutenant- 
and commanded the light battalion of 
yade of Guards at the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, the capture of Badajoz, the battle of 
Salamanca, the siege of Burgos, and the capture 
of Madrid. At the battle of Vittoria, the taking 
of St. Sebastian, the Nivelle, the Nive, and the 
yestment of Bayonne he was in command of the 
{irst battalion of his regiment. In 1814 he became 
(Colonel, and commanded the second battalion of 
‘tat Waterloo, and throughout the three years’ 
ae upation of Paris by the allies, For his services 
at Waterloo he was decorated with the order of 
Maria Theresa by the Emperor of Austria, and 
with the order of St. George by the Emperor of 
Russia. He also received a gold medal and two 
clasps for Salamanca, Vittoria, and the Nive, and 
a silver medal and one clasp for Ciudad Rodrigo 
and the Nivelle. In 1825 he became Major- 
General, and was subsequently appointed in suc- 
cession Aide-de-Camp to the King, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Malta, Commander of the Forces in 
the Ionian Islands, and Governor of Gibraltar. 
His commissions as Lieutenant-General and 
General are respectively dated 1838 and 1854. In 
1852 he received the grand crosses of the Bath 
and St. Michael and St. George. After having 
heen for some years Lieutenant-Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital, he was, in 1868, promoted to 
the governorship of that institution. From 1842 
until 1862 Sir Alexander Woodford was Colonel 
of the 40th Regiment of Foot, and since that pe- 
riod has been Colonel of the Coldstream Guards, 
In 1868 he was, in conjunction with Sir William 
Gomm and Sir John Burgoyne, raised to the rank 
of Field Marshal—they, together with the Duke 
of Cambridge, being the only officers of that 
grade in the service, In 1820 Sir Alexander 
married the daughter of Mr. Fraser, the British 
Minister at Hamburg. By her, who survives 
him, he leaves issue. Itis rarely that so long 
and so distinguished a career as that of Sir 
Alexander Woodford is not more widely known 
and appreciated by the public. But the events 
of the last quarter of a century have thrown the 
Peninsula and Waterloo into the background of 
history almost as far as Ramilies and Blenheim. 

Mr. CLementT, M.P. FoR SHREWSBURY. 
After a long illness Mr, Clement died at mid-day 
on Monday, at his residence, the Council House, 
Shrewsbury. He was first elected for the borough 
at the general election of 1865, on the retirement 
of Mr. H. Robertson, and re-elected at the last 
election of 1868, in conjunction with Mr. Figgins. 
A politician from early life, he was throughout it 
a strong supporter of the Liberal party, to whom 
he rendered great personal services. There will 
probably be a severe contest for the seat, as two 
gentlemen some monthsago, when it was supposed 
Mr. Clement was in extremis, intimated their in- 
tention of contending for the honour of represent- 
ing the town. 

Tue Rev. Tuomas MapGe.—The Rev. Thomas 
Madge, the eloquent and respected successor of 
Lindsey and Belsham in the pastorate of Essex- 
street Unitarian Chapel, died, early on Monday 
morning, at a very advanced age, at his resi- 
dence, Highbury-place. The rev. gentleman was 
the minister of Essex-street Chapel for more than 
forty years, during a considerable part of which 
period the congregation was one of the most in- 
fluential Dissenting congregations in London. It 
was during Mr. Madge’s ministry that the late 
Duke of Sussex attended Essex-street Chapel, 
with the Duke of Grafton and many other cele- 
brated persons. Mr. Madge has been gradually 
failing for some time past. He had no disease, 
and died, without pain or suffering, from the 
silent decay of age. 


In 
Colonel 
the Brigad 


M. ABOUT RAVING AGAIN. 

Tue Soir contains the following article by M. 
About, under the title of “Holy Wrath’’:— 
“Well, perhaps everything is for the best. If the 
person of personal power had known the first 
elements of the art of war; if Marshal Lebcuf 
had had a plan, if he had been ready; if the 
strength of our army had been 500,000, instead of 
200,000, at the outset; if the millions intended 
to be enrolled had not been wasted or put aside 
during a long series of years, we should have 
beaten the Prussians and invaded the Rhenish 
provinces; we should have taken Saarbruck, Saar- 
louis, Mayence, and Coblenz; we should have 
lighted cigars in the cathedrals of Treves and 
Cologne; the Prince Imperial would have col- 
lected enough of spent balls to make a chaplet 
for his godfather, the mild Pius IX, And after? 
Why, the campaign would have ended, like the 
most glorious of the Second Empire, in a nega- 
tive result. The King of Prussia would have 
asked for peace, the Emperor would have thrown 
himself into the arms of his good brother, and 
taken the express train to have his triumph in 
Paris, Prussia would substantially remain what 
she is, and would continue to pursue her end, 
France would Bonapartise with joy, glad to give 
herself up unreservedly into the hands of the con- 
queror of the whole world. Theresa would repeat 
her songs, another Leotard would spring on the 
trapeze, a new Rigolboche would raise herself to 
the heroism of public balls, and we should 
have soon forgotten the 20,000 lives and the 
00,000,000f. which an easy victory costs. Paris 
would have remained persuaded that war is an 
«xternal thing, very amusing to follow at a dis- 
tance in the papers, and as fertile and varied in 
emotions as the romances of M. Xavier de 
Montepin, or the crimes of young Tropmann. As 
to Europe, it would have applauded us; for that 
painted drab refuses nothing to those who 
triumph, but it would consider us more dis- 
uieting than ever. Imagine, then, an invincible 


army in the hands of a dreamer whose imagina- | 


tion pushes him from the east to the west, from 
the north to the south, with a great store of 
cinnon and mitrailleuses. People don't like that; 
; wh one looks out for himself, and murmurs in 
ow tone the old form used in Catholic inter- 
ments—hodi mihi, cras tibi. Selfish Europe 
would have pitied these poor Prussians, not that 
ae ‘nquished are ever much to be pitied. We 
a tleece or kill them after they have laid 
: n their arms. The victories of the Second 
pte have been won at our own expense. 
rance nnagines it is always rich enough to pay* 
or glory, The French army would make the 
round of the world without crushing the paw 
“4 t dog. No matter, The Prussians would have 
“peared interesting ; M. de Bismarck would have 


wept; and those fine ladies, whiter than milk, 
haughty Italians, and dark-bosomed Anda- 
lusians, would have had bejewelled at Mortimer’s 
and Castellani’s those crocodile tears. But it is 
we who are conquered; it is France that is in- | 
vaded ; it is Paris—that beautiful Paris so loved | 
of the world—that is preparing to resist the Prus- | 
sian cannon. ‘This thunderclap has enlightened 
France and Europe, and things have changed their 
aspect. We did not know our enemies; we were 
innocent enough to believe them somewhat like 
ourselves. They have taken off the mask in 
the drunkenness of success, and now we can 
read their souls. This devotee of a King who 
offers to God all his victories, even those he has 
not won, these squireen generals who sputter the 
philosophic language of Kant and Hegel, and 
vaunt that they will civilise us with their sabres; 
these apostles of Right Divine, who stuff their 
pockets with stolen crowns; these German 
patriots, who have bathed their arms in German 
blood to the elbows, are mere barbarians in uni- 
form, brigands disguised as soldiers. Tartuffes in 
harness, Basiles in strong boots—lying, corrup- 
tion, and delation are their favourite weapons. 
They have taken from modern civilisation only 
the improvements which have been introduced 
into the art of destruction; they preserve the 
low instincts and unruly appetites of the savage ; 
they honour the spy, shoot as an insurgent 
the citizen who defends his country; they punish 
devotion and heroism as crimes, and insult 
courage in misfortune. Sons of the Goths, 
Gothones, who pillaged Europe at the end of 
the fourth century, descendants of Alaric who 
twice fleeced Rome before sacking it, they have 
retained all the manners of the barbarians except 
the sentiment of honour. We know now what 
they want from us—everything we possess. As 
yet they have ruined only two provinces; they 
are now marching on Paris to make a grand coup. 
They are dividing beforehand the £40,000,000 in 
the Bank. They count on the absurd central- 
isation of the country to be able to extort three 
or four times as much when they shall be masters 
of Paris. Thus it is that Greek and Italian ban- 
dits make a rich family ‘sing’ when they have 
got the head of it into their filthy hands, What 
difference is there between King William and a 
Passatore or a Takos Arvanitakis? ‘The same 
that there is between a great thief and a small one. 
The means of action are ideftical—night marches 
manceuvres hid under the shade of forests, cun- 
ning always, and attacks when four to one, 
assassination, conflagration, pillage. France is 
aware of all this now. We know the race of 
rascals that we have todeal with; and, since they 
ask from us our purses or our lives, we shall 
seriously take upon ourselves to destroy the 
Prussian army first and then Prussia. King 
William’s companions who have entered here 
will not leave it. If they have scattered over 
our soil all their virile population, as they boast, 
so much the better for us. We shall then go to 
Berlin to crush in its nest this barbarity and 
stupid feudalism. All roads will be open; but 
I hope we shall select that by the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, Wurtemberg, and Bavaria. Here are 
three little monarchies which owe their existence 
to us, for it was we who created them, about 
acentury ago, And the Bavarians have become 
the valets of Prussia. And the Wurtembergers 
have also indulged in the luxury of invading 
us. And these cabaret-keepers, these ruftians, 
these smugglers of Baden and of Kehl—these 
wretched knaves who blackened our boot with 
their moustaches when we went to spend or 
squander our money amongst them, have come 
to pile the booty of the noble people of France 
on their carts; these are the ravens of the 
enemy. We will pay them all back with usury— 
the filthy beggars. We desired no evil to the 
German race. Whose is the fault if we have 
become its enemies? And, if France cannot save 
civilisation except by crushing all this Teutonic 
vermin, the lst of January, 1871, must see Europe 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPAN 


FIRE AN D LIFtE. 
LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON; 


AN 
NORTH JOHN- STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
SECURITY TO LIFE ASSURERS. 


From a quinquennial valuation of the entire Life liabilities made at Dec, 31, 1869, by independ i 
P s BC. e H nt Ac le 
{3 per cent net premiums, the Life Assets showed a ’ : eg ee ee 
. ; SURPLUS OVER LIABILITIES OF £249,956, 
nabling the Directors to declare a Reversionary Bonus amounting to £7 10s. per cnt on each sum assured for the 
ve years, and to still hold in reserve all profits accrued on Annuities and Endowments, 
EXTRACT FROM LAST ANNUAL REPORT. 
After payment of Dividend and Bonuses, the FUN Ds of the Company stand as follow :— 
Capital paid up .. eis 289,095 Os, Od. 
Reserve Fund, and Profit +. 286,925 10s, Od, 
Life Assurance Fands ° oe os oe «- L178 401 98, Id, 
JOHN H. M‘LAREN, Manager, JOUN B, JOUNSTON, Secretary in London, 
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CHAPMAN’s 


PATENT 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


Containing, in perfest purity, without any chemical admixture, all the constituents of the 


finest Wheat. It is an invaluable Infants’ Food, and a most nutritious Diet 


for Children and Invalids. 


DR, ATTFIELD, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society :—“ It is inecomparably superior 


to Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of Starch.” 
Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., and 1s. packets ; or 3s. tins. 


Orlando Jones and Co., 1s, wivuirer-sr, Loxpoy. 


MAKERS OF THE GoLD MEDAL Rice Starch, vie sruoncesr anv purest Mapu. 
(CULMANS BRITISH = CORN-FLOUR, 
PREPARED FROM RICE. 


Lhe Staple food of more than Three Hundred Million (300,000,000) of People. 
Is unequalled for BLANC-MANGE, Custakbs, PUpDINGS, CAKES, Soups, &e, 
Is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Invalids, 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING BLANU-MANGE, 

Take four ounces (or four fuli-sized table-spoonfuls) of the Flour, and one quart of milk, sweetened to the 
taste, then add a pinch of salt. Mix a portion of the milk (cold) with the Flour {nto a thin paste; then add the 
remainder hot, with # piece of lemon-pecl or cinnamon. Boil gently for eight or ten minntes, well stirring it 
all the time ; and (after taking out the peel) pour it intoa mould to cool, Served with preserved fruit, jelly, &c. 

**Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs, COLMAN’S as superior 


to anything of the kind now before the public. 
* EDWIN LANKESLER, M.D., F.R.S., Medical Officer of Health, St. James's, Westminster, &c." 


(CSOLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR 


is to be obtained of all Grocers, Oilmen, and Druggists, in 1 1b., $1b., and } lb. packets. 
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POLLACK, SCHMIDT, « ey 
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LA SILENCIEUSE,” *:!i00\0"" 


SEWING-MACHINE ON THE ROTATING HOOK 
PRINCIPLE, WITH 
PATENT HOOK AND NEEDLE GUARD, 
which no other Machine possesses, not excepting the ‘‘ Wheeler and Wilson.” 
Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. Instructions gratis. Agents wanted. 


BRUSSELS CARPET S- 
£6000 WORTH, THE BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 
THREE FRAMES, 2s, 11d.; FOUR FRAMES, 3s. 44d.; FIVE FRAMES (rue pest mape), 38. 64d. 
At WM. WAINE’S, 131 to 139, NEWINGTON-BUTTS. 


purged of all these Hohenzollerns, of all these 
squireens, of all this feudal race, of all these 
helmeted Jesuits. We must have on our eastern 
frontier a Germany divided, ruined, and muzzled 
fora century. We shall employ this century to 
become free men, a strong and enlightened people, 
a republican aristocracy of forty millions. No- 


dent any more than they can be made virtuous by 
Act of Parliament. It will still be necessary for 
intending assurers to consider what they are about, 
and not to go into a company without inquiry and 
reflection. However, the new law is so favourable 
to assurers that henceforth those who are plun- 
dered will deserve no commiseration.— Law 


7 20yN’ ° 
(ILMER and SON’S Bedsteads, Bedding, 
and Bed-Room Furnitare, 
An Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free, containing Prices of 
1000 Articles of Bed-Room Furniture, 
Every article marked in plain figures, 
illustrated Catalogue post-free, 
31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxtord-street, W. 


URNITURE.—SAMUEL WEBB and CO, 


thing shall turn us from this ebject, which the 
flame of Prussian cannon has made us see twice, 
in 1792 and 1870. And if any one of those men 
who call themselves ‘ providential’ should come 
to offer us his services—if an undertakerof public 
safety should desire to take on himself our 
happiness and our glory—we shall reply, ‘We 
know you, my friend; take yourself off!’’’ 


Curious Fravp.—A young man, wearing the 
uniform of a cavalry regiment, and who gave the 
name George Morris, was charged before Mr, 
Alderman Hale, at the Mansion House, with 
obtaining money by a false pretence. Mr. W. C. 
Fowler, a member of the Court of Common |}; 


Council, said the prisoner called upon him on | ham, lace 1 
»&, & 2 


Monday week and stated that he had brought a 
soldier as a prisoner from the barracks at Canter- 
bury to the Clerkenwell House of Detention, and 
that on his way thither from the Cannon-street 
railway station with the man he had in charge he 
had been unfortunate enough to lose what money 
he had about him and his return railway-pass to 
Canterbury ; that he had applied to the governor 
of the House of Detention under the circum- 
stances to advance him a sufficient sum to enable 
him to return; and that the governor had recom- 
mended him to apply to the deputy of the 
nearest ward in the City. Believing the prisoner's 
story to be true, witness advanced him the sum of | | 
6s. 3d. to pay his railway fare to Canterbury, and 
a shilling more for a breakfast. Prisoner stated 
he was Corporal G, Walker, of the 14th King’s 
Hussars, stationed at Canterbury. On writing to 
the military authorities, the story was found to be 
false. He was ordered to be imprisoned for 
twenty-one days. 

Lire AssurANcE: A Caution.—We approve 
of the new law, and especially of that clause which 
compels a company to deposit the sum of £20,000, 
such deposit to be retained by the Accountant- 
General of the Court of Chancery until the life- 
assurance fund accumulated out of the premiums 
amounts to £40,000. This will put a eheck on 
life-assurance bubble-blowing. We think it neces- 
sary, however, to warn the public that the best 


law can be evaded. People cannot be made prue 
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Early Autumn Satin Cloths. 
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ADIES.—The AMERICAN NOVELTY. 
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wide, 2s. 1d and 3s. 1d. Each sent for twe 
stamps.—BAK ER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 
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CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 
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IN EVERY VARIETY OF FABRIC. eee: 
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London: Ropert Cocks and Oo., New Burlington-street. 
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G@. RICHARDSON, Lllustrated in Colours, with Por- 
trait of Miss Lydia Foote. Price 4 If price, post-free, 


“One of the best Waltzes this season.”"—Musical Review. 
London: Joun Susruzap, 20, Warwick-lane, B.C. 
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CRU MP and CO., 7s to 79, Fulton-street, New York, U.S.A. 
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Mf ORTGAGEs, Loans, &c.—To Borrowers, 
Sclicitors, and Others —Messrs. SCOTT, MURRAY, 
and BLAIR, Mortgage Brokers, have various SUMS to 
ADVANCE on any Security. As the market ts dull, 
they would advise intending sellers rather to mortgage for a 
few years until things improve. Mortgages and Loans nego- 
tiated quietly, promptly, and at the lowest rates. 
No survey or other fees in advance. Agents and others intro- 
ducing business liberally arranged with. 
&, Fenchurch-street ; and 
82, Mark-lane. 


mo CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. SCOTT, 

MURRAY, and BLAIR, Mortenge Brokers, wil! be happy 
to avise with © ists as te the beat eecurities now offering, 
When the ter is left to their own discretion, they will invest 
onty in the # fest freehold mortgages; but when parties are 
anxtons for a high rate of interest, they can be introduced to 
borrowers, on ¥erious securities, paying from Sto 15 per cent 
No consuttation fee, as all charges are payable by borrower.— 
66, Fenchurch-street ; and #2, Mark-lane. 


ve 
TILLLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER by appointment to 
H.R, to the Prince of Wales.rendsa CATALOGU E gratisand 
post-paid. Itcontains upwards of 80 illustrations of his un- 
rivalled STOCK of Electr Plate and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Bathsand Toilet Ware, 
Tron and Brass Betsteads, 
| Bedding and Bed Hangings, 
Bed-room & Cabinet Farnitare, 
| Dining-room Furniture, 
Chimey Pier Glasses, 
‘Turnery Goods, 
Clockeand Candelabra, Kitchen Utensils, &c. 
With Lirte of Prices, and plans of the 20 large Show-ltoome, at 
29, Oxford. «treet, W.; 1,14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-otreet; 4. 5, 
and 6, Pecry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 


railway is t- ifling. 
y BURTON will always undertake delivery at a 
small fixed rate. 


WILLIAM 8. 

WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority), 
@ the Queen's Own,” treble pointed, with large eyes, 
easy to thread. and patent ridges to open cloth, are the beet 
Needles. Packets, Is. : post-froe of any aler. HH. Walker is 
Patentee of the Penelope Crochets. and Maker of bmproved 

Bewing- Machine Needles, Fish-Hooks, Hooks and Eves, dc, 

Alovster ; and 47, Greshuiu-street, London. 


Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimneypieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 

Lampe, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trave, Uroe and Kettles, 
Table Cutlery, 


Germany, and Switzerland, Prices from £2 11s. 6d. to 34s. the 
Robe. 
richly-worked Coloured Stri 

special attention is called. Wrice £3 6s. 6d. the Extra Robe of 
14 yards. 


per ER 
103. to 108, 


obtained at the most re 


England (with Dressmaker, if desired), upon, rece 

order, or telegram; and Patterns are sent, with Book of Lllus- 

trations, to all parts « 
The Court 


The largest & m vst 


NEW MUSLINS, NO WASHING REQUIRED, 
LACK GROUND, CHINTZ FLOWERS. 
The remaining Stock, several hundred pieces. 
All 8s, $d. the Extra Full Dress. 
FIRST DELIVERY OF 
EW FANCY SILKS, specially made for 


this Autumn, by the best Manufacturers of France, 


monget the Stock are 100 Pieces of Black Silks, with 
(both sides alike). to which 


HALF PRICE. 
PECIAL ATTENTION 
is invited to a large Assortmentof FANCY SILKS, 
at greatly reduced prices, varying from 
30s. to 638. the Gown, 


ROBINSON, 
OXFORD-STREET. 


*atterns-free. 


MOURNING, 


ed in the most correet taste, may be 
rable prices 

at PETER ROBINSON'S. 
Goods are sent, free of charge, for selection, to all parts of 
t of letter, 


AMILY 


made up and trix 


of the world. 

id General Mourning Warehouse, 

282, Regen reet, London. 

economical Mourning Warehouse in Europe, 
PETER ROBINSON'S. 


ABY LINEN. 
[U) SDERCLOTHING. 
pRESSING GOWNS. 
BpBBAEFAST DRESSES. 


Catalogues pe free, 
Mrs. T. G. YOUNG, 128, Oxtord-street (near Regent-circus), 


- " ory : : 
ILKS.—IMPORTAN'T to LADIES.—Rich 
Fatin-faced Brocades, in dare and small objec’ s, all chaste 
and elegant tints, ana very rich in quality, at ° 
Paris price tod 7 trance. Also, same d 
Japanese Silks, at 2s. #44., warranted for wear, These two lots 
will soon be cleared off. Patterns sent.—HARVEY and CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge 


R 


A 
Manufacturer's 
Stock, 
value 
bLKM), 


at 
Reduced Prices, 


ICH SILKS in DRESSES 


at 258. 6d., 


Ms. Gd.. 49%. and 458. Black Gros Grains, Glaces, “a 
Cords, made of bricht Italian Silk. with a warranty for wear, 
wid th ate dhe, per ya Richest Moires, yard width, 
108, or yarl Patterns seat —HARVEY and CU., Lambeth 


House, Westminster Bridge, 8.E 


es T COSTUMES, 
unequalled for Style, Extent, 
or Cheapness. 
Washing Costumes, in Muslin, 
Cambric or Pique, 4s. 1d. to 128, 9d, 
Serges, Alpacas, Poplinettes, 
Reps, Mohairs, ‘and Challies, 
10s. fel. to Zhe 
Rich Silk Lyons Velvet, Velveteens, 
Satin, or Japanese Silk, 
2s. to £3 10s, 
HENRY GLAVE, 554 to 537, New 
Oxford-street, WO 


FANCY DRESSES. 
Being the close of the season, we have deter- 
mined to make an entire clearance of the whole 
of our Season's Stock, and have further reduced 
our prices, 

Thousands of good, useful, Plain or Fancy 
Dresses, at 4s, Od., 58, 9d., and 6s. 9d. the Dress 
of 12 yards, 

Richer Qualities, 7s, 9d. to. 12s. 9d. ; worth 
from lis. to 20s, 

For Travelling or Seaside Wear we have many 
particularly suitable. We shall also clear out 
the whole of our Odd Lengths and Remnants 
accummlated during the season, the prices of 
Me “Y h will be reduced, in many instances one 

walt. 


(urar 


Datterns post-free 
HENLY GLAVE, 04 to 557, New Uatord-stucet, W.C 


CE. 
BAKER and CRISP’S Specialties for Early 
Autumn are now ready.—198, Regent street 


FABRICS, 


Rover 


DEPARTMENT. 


| TIN 1 «£ @ 4 
[Wy OURNING ae ee ree 
Ladies in Mourning, ‘ PREPARATIONS FOR THE TEE}: u 6S 
or those who wear Black. We would invite their Bold by Chemists, Perfumers, and by the Mateiscts 
attention to our large and unusually essrs. Gabriel, Dentists (Established 1815p ers, 
cheap Stock of every kind. 64, Ludgate-hill, City; and 66, Harley-street, W 
Useful ack or Halt-Mourning 4, ea oe a WwW, 
Dresses, 48. 11d. to 68, Hd. each of 12 y: ; 9 ; 
Tine ilack Buragheas, Of yard ADIES’ ELASTICSUPPORTING BAND 
Good Demi-Alpacas, 44d.; for use before and after Accouc herent; also : 7 


Stout Paris Cords, 940.5 
Crape Cloths, 944., 18. O¢d., and 18, 454. 5 
Crape Figures, sid. ; 
Good Black Silks, 1s. 114d., 2s. 44d., 28, 64d., 
and 2s, 114d. a yard, 
Patterns post-free. 
HENRY GLAVE'S 
Cheap Mourning Warehouse, s 
534 to bi, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


SIMPSON 


Elastic Stockings and Knee ( eps 

for varicose veins and weakness. Instructions forM 
x ment and Prices on application to ae 
POPE and PLAN'TE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London 


A CLEAR COMPLE 
GODFREY'S 
EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS 
has long been known for its surprising effect in #& 
improving, and presery ing the Skin, 
ang 
in rendering the Complexion clear Ps 
it removes Tan, Sunburn, ees: cures Pimple gotta 
other Eruptions, and, by persevering in its use the & 
comes delicately soft, clear, and smooth, Godfrey's King be 
Elder Flowers possesses a delightful fragrance, ojo! of 
indispensable adjunct to the Toilet and Nursery at 
bottles, price 2s. ¥d., by all Chemists and Perfumers, 


J GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY 
e@ PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Po 
the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the 
ane a parts a pleasing tragran 
JO 


<i oo 


Z. 


fteni 
and OOMPA hg, 
are now offering a parcel of 
BLACK GLACE and FANCY SiLKS, 
considerably under value. 
Wholesale, Retail, and Export Silkmercers 
and General Drapers, 
65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), 
Farringdon-street, E.C. 


RENADINE BAREGE, a Full-Dress 


Length, unmade, 1 guinea the Dress. 
JAYS’. 


Ure, and 


is an 
Sold in 


TOOTH 
wader 
enamel fron « 
rte = pleas tragr ato the breath. mis 
. #OSNELLand CO.’8 EXTRA HIGHLY i 

TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, tecntan'! XTED 
purity. To be had of all Perfumers and Chemasts, 4: Hf A 
Angel-passage, % pper Thames-street, London, Ec) at 


DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you | 


in your rest by a sick child suffering 


kives 
tecay, 


LACK SILKS.—Purchasers will find at 

all times the greatest possible advantage in buying lack 
Silks, of either the richest quality or those of a lighter material, 
and at a cheaper cost, at 


JAYS’ 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


voken 
With the pain of cut. 


— ——- ting teeth? Go at once to a Chemist and get a Bottle ; tM 
URGESS, ENGLISH and FOREIGN | WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUD. It will relieve the ju. 
’ DRESS WAREHOUSE, sufferer immediately; it is pertectly harmless; it prod ves 


natural quiet sleep, by relieving the child fror 

little cherub awakes * as bright as a button,” it Maveny plea 

to take; it soothes the child, it softens the gums, allays all race 

meieves wind. regulates the bowels, and is the bést ku ee 

remedy for dysentery aud diarrhwa, whethe: ‘4 

Meeoritons tnt M 4, vether arising from teety. 
Sola by all Medicine Venders, at Is. 14d per Bottle. 


137, Oxtord-street, W. 


r . . . 2 , a vavar re 
(y2E4T SALE of SUMMER STOCK 
during this month. £9000 worth of Mus 
lins, Percales, Satines, Piques, Cambrics, 
Brilliantes, Jaconets, Organdies, at 
extraordinary prices. Patterns free. 
DD DRESS LENGTHS. 
Ar ween tation af our 
various specialties for this Season, at Reduced 
Prices, from 3s, lid, to 10s, 6d. Full Dress, Pat- 
terns free. 
DDS and ENDS 
in Bundles containing 30 yards ot our 
VARIOUS SPECIALTIES, in Lengths 
from 2 to 6 yards, for 10s, 6d.,15s. 6d., and 
2s. each Bundle. 


MUSLIN WAREHOUSE, 137, 


Oxtord-street. 


1 rhe ‘ 
ILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS 
Indigestion, , 
Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 
Drowsiness, 
Giddiness, Spasms, 
anc 
ali Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
are quickly removed by that well-known remedy 
FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. ~' 
Obtained through any Chemist or Medicine-Vender, 


TRI TA1, ore) » . 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 
the Best kemedy for : 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion; aud as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
At 172, New Bond-street, London; and of all Chemists, 


B= DIGI 


Aa Uresses. comprity 


preenca 
BeRGESS. 


I 


Tee 7 wir “Wy WwEePpS 
EAL RUSSIAN FUR SEAL JACKETS, 
The best time to purchase, 
Several hundreds at 6 gs. each ; 
winter price. 10 gs. 
COOK's FUR MANUBPACTORY. 
71, Oxford-street. Established 1823, 
A Sample sent on receipt of London reference. 


7 Tee r rl a nua 

EAL RUSSIAN FUR SEAL JACKETS, 
manufactured from the finest 
ALASKA SKINS (very choice), 
lined rich satin and beautifully quilted. 
COOK'’s FUR MANUFACTORY, 71, Oxtord-street. 
Ns. Several hundreds at 6gs.; winter price, 10 gs. 
A Sample sent on receipt of London reterence, 


UR SEAL JACKETS CLEANED and 
LUSTRED, by & New Process, 
giving the appearance of new goods 
and restoring them tet eir former brillancy of colour, 
COOK'S FUR MANUFACTORY, 
71, Oxford-street (Established 1523). 
Ladies requiring alterations made in their furs 
will find it much to their advantage in 
having them done during the summer, 
A Sample sent on receipt of London reference. 


EW PATENT EXCELSIOR TRIMMING 


for Ladies’ Underclothing, equal to fine hand-sewn em- 
broidery, at one fourth the cost, Patterns and prices 


and 


I 


equs led for Puddings, Custards, Blancmanges ld by 
Chemists, Grocers, Corndealers, &c., at Sixpence per pound. 
r 7 oer 

pss DER FEET.—Al Unpleasantness and 

Sor ness from Perspiration prevented, and the skin 
strengthen: d, by using MCDOUGALL'S SULN TED CARBOL IU 
CUILET sUAP. For the tender flesh of Infants it is the most 
sti ngtheniug and soothing in its effects. 

Sold everywhere in 6d. Tablets, 


McDOUGALL BROTHERS, London and 
Manchester. 


UININE.—The many and expensive form 


tree per post. See “ Englishwoman’s Magazine,” in which this well-known medicine is administered too 
June 14, 1860.—S. B, GARRARD, 57, Westbourne-grove, often predate its adoption as 4 general tonic. The 
Bayswater, W. success which has attended ‘‘ Waters'’s Quinine Wine'’ arises 


from its carefut preparation by thé manufacturer. Each wine- 
glass full contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent 
restorative to the weak, It behoves the public to see that they 
have Waters’s Quinine Wine; for the result of Chancery pro- 
ceedings, @ short time since, elicited the fact that one un- 
principled imitator did not use Quinine in the manufacture of 
his wine. All Grocers sell Waters’s Quinine Wine. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 
4, Eastcheap, London, Agents: E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


Oo MORE MEDICINE 
70,000 Cures by DU BARRY'S 
DELICIOUS BREVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


When you ask for 


LENFIELD 
STARCH, 
see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profits. 


8 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 
Vanda, « delicious perfume, extracted from 
# Javanese orchid, 2s. 6d. ; 
Floral Crackers, 58. 6d.; Costume Crackers, 38. 64, ; 


wie , vhich eradicates Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Cough, Astlima, Con- 

5 Rose- Water Crackers, 2s, per dozen. bers tion, Debility, 5 i 5 ipati Filatulency 

96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, Vhlegm, Low's rite, Distrhoss, Acidity. : habeted, Nac und 

= — Yomiting, Wasting, Palpitation; Nervous, Bilious, and Liver 
ALKER’S CRYSTAL-CASE WATCHES | Complaints. ‘ 


Cure No. 68,413: ‘‘ Rome.—The health of the Holy Father 
is excellent since he has taken Du Barry's Food, and his Holi- 
ness Cannot praise this excellent food too highly.” 

Du Barry and Co.,'77, Regeut-st., London, W.; 
and 163, William-street, New York 


are superseding all others. Prize Medals—London, 1862; 
Paris, 1857, Gold, trom £15 168. ; Silver, £6 68, 
68, Cornhill; 290, Regent-street: and 76, Strand. 


A SAM PACKET TEAS.— The Purest, In Tins, at Is, 14d. ; Aiba. 9d. ; 121b,, 228. 
Strongest, and Finest-Flavoured T: 0) : a ; rd 'DE 
Wholesale Price-List and Terns of Agency apply te the ASA | DU BARBY'S REVALENTA CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


alb,, 28.5 11b., 38. 6d. ; 31D. 6.5 121b., 308. ; 24 1b., dos. ; 
nm 
DU BARRY'S PERFECTION OF PURE CHOCOLATE, 
AIR 


4lb., 28.; 1 1b., 48,, at all Grocers’. 
H. DYE.—BATCHELOK'S 

INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original 
Packets, the best in the world, black or brown. ‘The ony cue 
that remedies the evilefiects of bad dyes. 4s. Gd., 7#., and Le. 
of all Pertumers and Chemists. Wholesale, K, HOVIENDEN 
and SONS, 5, Gt. Marlborough-st. ; and 93 and 95, City-rd., B.C. 


I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 
4 Have it in your houses, 
tor it is the only sate antidote in Fevers, Eruptive Aflections, 
Sea or Bilious Sickness, and Headache. 
Sold by all Chemists ; 
and the only Maker, H. Lamplough, Chemist, 
M3, Holbera: hill, London. 


TEA COMPANY, 145, Upp 
Established 1844, 


a » 
REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The “ Civil Service Gazette" remarks :—"' By a thoror 

know ledge of the natural laws which govern the Cporah toy 
digestion and nutrition and by a careful application of the fine 
prgerticn of well-selectet cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
sreuktast tables with a delicately-Aavourel Peverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills,’ 


E PP S’S ( 


Cc 0c O ;A, 
(es EFUL—COMFORTING, 
EP P s's 0 COA. 


ee 
B REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA 
The very agreeable character of this . 
rendered it a general favourite. Made simply ith Getlte 
water or milk. Sold only io tin-lined packets, labelled - 
JAMES EVPs and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 

nd Co Iso the Ley poses of Epps's Glycerine Jujubes 

Khe, Throat Soreness, dryness, Tickling, Irritation, 


I piGest! VE PANCREATIC 
Specially tte for suffere 


COCOA. 
INDIGESTION rere from 


EBILITY, and PULMONA 
ia hick 7 IMPLAINTS; ees 
s highly nutritious, easily digested, and palatabl 
and adapted for the must delicate stouache 
Bold in Tins, f.om Is. 6d., by all Che and Italian 
Warchousemen ; and by the Ma acturers, 
SAVORY and MOOI 
I 


Thames-street, K.C., London. 


Cc 


(CHRISTIE'S PERISCOPICSPEC. ACLLS, 
as recommended by Wollaston, giving moreJight, a wide 
field, and less strain upon the eyes.—George Christie, Mau 
tacturer of the Latest Improvement in Spectacles, Reading 
Lenses, &c., 25, Hanway-st., Oxford-street, W. Lists post-trev. 


OUGH.—PRICE’S BENZODYNE. 
The Great Cure for Chronic Consumptive Cough, 
and all Wagping Diseases, 
Cholera, Blood-ppitting, &c. 
Sold by Chemists, Is. 14d.,28. Sd. per Bottle. 
London ; 2, Lower Bey mour-street, W. 


¥ 


and 


FYOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, 


2 M3, New Bond-street, London, W _NEURALGIA.—HODGE'S © BOZODONTA “Is the on!) 
a aaa — — _—.* certain, Cure foe ‘Toothache (without touchimg the ergy 
r 3 eadache and Neuralgia relieved wliately, ‘Tto be had « 
K INA HA N LL W HISK Y, | el! Chemists, from is. 1 a; pt Tacloeing 18 stampe tu London 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 9 | Depot, 4, Featherstone-buildings, Holbor 


This celebrated old Irish Whisk. i 
Dublin Prize Medal seme tne 
It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, 

Sold in bottles, 38. 8d. each, at the re 
by the A ‘ 4) in the Princip 
or wholesale, at &, Great Windmill-street, London, W 
Observe the red seal, pink label, and branded cork. 

* Kinahan's LL Whisky.” ron OER 


Holloway's OINTMENT and PILLS 


are universally extolled 


for curing 
Conghs, Colds, Bronchitis, and Asthma; - 
for subduing irregular action of the heart and allaying palpite 
tion, The Ointment must be briskly and perseveringly ru bed 
upon the back and chest twice a day. 


| houses in London; 
wns of England; ” 


AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S TEA, 


pe . . . 5 - ‘ 
2538 Prices 28. 4d., 28, #d., 36., 38. 4d., and 3s. xd, CATALOGUE OF THE MEDICAL 
J Prices 2s, 4d.,28, 84. 36., 38. 4d, and 3s, 8d, per Ib. ELECTRIC APPARATUS cd by Mr. HARK 
For 90 years this Tea ‘hav been ‘celebrated "| LOBB, MCSE, ec, Soni tree can be eptatnen at sl, Such 


for Strength and Purity, 


Genuine Packets are signed yille-strest, Fi 


lilly, London, W. ** This apparatus of 
ro 
a 


Lobb is the most perfect. battery for medical purports 


in v4 er that has appeared, and can hardly be excelled.” 
WHY Heornima n “Ge ss eaniAG 
SANDS, Importer ¢ i ag aac 
R. Embroideries, Finest woes rk E ft Madeira | London Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-:tre (, 


(gings and Inser- 
tions inevery width, at unusually low prices.—Belgray 
lsca, Slewne-slieet, Loudon, 8 W. : a 


in the Parish of st. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of 
Middlesex, by Thomas Fox, 2, Catherine-street, Strand 
aforesuid.—Sarugpvay, Serikaven 3, 1870. 


